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Ljuba RADOVANOVIC 


Permanent Representative of FPRY in the Permanent 
Secretariat of the Ankara Agreement 


The Visits of President Tito 


HE trip of the President of the Republic to Athens 

represents the second part of one and the same mani- 

festation of the new stage in the relations between 
Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia which was foreshadowed 
in the communique issued at the end of the recent visit to 
Turkey. The visit to Athens, which had already been 
foreseen and scheduled, and the visit to Ankara, are both 
parts of a single entity, because every entity is tripartite 
in Greco-Turko-Yugoslay friendship and _ cooperation, 
being an entity only when it is tripartite. They also re- 
present an entity because of the common framework in 
which exchange of views and experience evolves, because 
of their common objective, and because the results achieved, 
whether in Athens, Ankara or Belgrade, arouse equal inte- 
rest and belong equally to Athens, Ankara and Belgrade. 
All these are acts of one and the same policy and iden- 
tical views regarding a common aim. Only such an identity 
of views in the policy of the Ankara Agreement, which was 
manifest in so indubitable a manner during these visits, 
could have made possible the development of the Ankara 
Agreement into a close international community within so 
short a time. 

The visits of President Tito have opened a period of 
mutual contacts and manifestations of common policy on 
the highest political and representative level which will be 
followed by other visits on the same level. As concrete acts 
of state policy these visits are invested with a specific and 
vast political significance, as they represent an authoritative 
confirmation of the success of this policy. The visit of the 
Head of the State to a friendly country, and the reception 
of the Head of a friendly country, constitute the highest 
sanction of the policy which led to the achievement of these 
visits. 

It should be stressed, however, that these visits of 
President Tito mean even more, as they mark the beginning 
of a new phase in the development of the policy laid down 
by the Ankara Agreement. While sanctioning the success of 
one phase of this policy, these visits mark the opening of 
a new phase, which was announced in the official com- 
muniqué on the Ankara talks and in all statements by the 
responsible foreign policy leaders of the three friendly 
countries. This basis is leading the people of. Turkey, Greece 
and Yugoslavia towards the establishment of still closer 
ties, i. e., towards a political and military alliance. 

According to the way this new contribution to the aims 
of the Ankara Agreement was accepted in all three coun- 
tries, the extent of support received from its governments 
and politicians, public opinion and people, it undoubtedly 
bears the character of the generally approved State policy 


of Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece within the national 
framework and in the field of common interests. This policy 
is creating a community which has never been achieved so 
far in the Balkans, and is raising their international prestige 
to a level never reached before. 

It is for this reason that the visits of President Tito to 
Athens and Ankara are invested with historical significance 
as they are linked with a historical political decision, both 
as regards the signatories of the Ankara Agreement and the 
policy of stabilisation of peace and international cooperation 
in the Balkans. 

This development of cooperation between Greece, Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia, and the perfecting of the Balkan de- 
fence system, has been favourably received in international 
political circles, who are right in considering it as yet 
another contribution of the three Balkan peoples to the 
general cause of peace. There is only one discordant note, 
namely the voice of the Italian government and its press. 

The Italian government, unfortunately, has made great 
efforts to prevent, impede or postpone the natural, logical 
and constructive development of defence, solidarity and allied 
policy of the countries of the Ankara Agreement, either by 
expressing its own dissatisfaction, or endeavouring to enlist 
the support of its allies by means of exerting various forms 
of pressure in her relations with them. In these attempts 
Italy is isolated. In Some cases, however, Italy has found, 
if not full solidarity, at least a considerate and polite ear 
into which she can pour her grievances. Her isolation in 
this negative attitude, is already in itself a condemnation of 
such an attitude, as it implies that the interests of the Ita- 
lian people, according to the appraisal of the Italian govern- 
ment, do not harmonize with the interests of her neighbours 
nor the standpoint of her allies. Needless to say, political 
actions based on this attitude of isolated and progressive 
egoism cannot hope to be successful, as the only thing they 
can achieve is to harm the feelings of friendship of the 
people against which such a policy is directed, for the 
people whose government uses such methods. Fortunately 
the Italian government has still not achieved this success, 
even with the Yugoslav people, who have most cause to 
regret the complete Italian lack of understanding of the 
motives and efforts of the Yugoslav Government to achieve 
friendly agreement with Italy. 

It would in any case be unrealistic to suppose that the 
development of the Balkan Alliance will be halted by a 
clumsy diplomatic manoeuvre. What the manoeuvre sought 
to prevent, or at least postpone, received the broad national 
plebiscite during the visits of the President of the Yugoslav 
Republic, 


Gustav VLAHOV 


Secretary for Social Services of the Federal Executive Council 


Welfare Policy in Yugoslavia 


ELFARE policy occupies an important position as 

regards principles, variety, number of persons insured, 

and size of various grants, within the general progress 
marked in all*fields of political, cultural, social and economic 
activity in post-war Yugoslavia. 

Although Yugoslavia inherited a very difficult situation 
from before the war, which was aggravated by; the heavy 
damage and large scale devastation incurred during World 
War II (which gave rise to both crucial and secondary social 
problems) the results achieved in this sphere are nevertheless 
such as to promote Yugoslavia to the ranks of the countries 
with a highly developed welfare system based as a rule, on 
far stronger material resources. 

Welfare policy under our conditions offers a worthy life 
to the working man in case of temporary or permanent 
disability, as well as to those who have already given their 
contribution to society; it further protects those persons, 
who for,various reasons, this being a legacy of the past, 
cannot be integrated in the process of work and who require 
the assistance of the community, thus. alleviating tthe effects 
of this heritage, or gradually eliminating them completely 
where possible. 

The objective of welfare policy is to take the necessary 
measures in all fields of its activity, in order to prevent the 
appearance and limit the number of individual social and 
community problems, to the maximum extent. 

Its fundamental objective does not lie in insuring the 
material security of the individual, who for whatever -re- 
ason is not capable of. earning his own living thus maintain- 
ing him as a passive ciitizen and. a mere observer of the 
building up of socialism. On the contrary its primary aim 
is to rehabilitate every disabled man or woman, thus 
enabling them to pursue a certain activity, not only with 
the purpose of creating material goods, but primarily to 
restore their self-confidence in their own powers and ma- 
ke them feel useful, not only to themselves but to the whole 
community. 

Regarding thus our welfare policy, which in its proper 
sense comprises social insurance, health and labour protec- 
tion, particularly the welfare of the disabled war-veterans 
as well as that of their families and children — and in view 
of our lack of tradition and experience — we began a 
study and analysis of the present systems of social policy 
in other countries, while examining the possibility of the 
application of their best features to our own conditions. We 
have now succeeded in creating a solid basis for the further 
development of our social policy, and enriched -it with a 
series. of new features, many of which are still in their 
elementary stage, although the prime characteristic of our 
social policy is its specific Yugoslav imprint. Our welfare 
policy is constantly developing parallel with the advan- 
cement of our social life in general. 

Parallel with the further development of our economic 
relations, the introduction of. workers’ self-management in 
enterprises, the broad democratisation of the administrative 
system in general, in which the basic and central position 


is occupied by the local community, by enabling the work-. 


ing collectives to. take over the administration and solution 
of the relevant social problems while insuring the necessary 
material resources, the same problems and requirements, 
the same basis and principles were also laid down in social 
policy, as the activities of welfare policy are such that its 
needs and problems are manifested at the lowest level, i. e., 
in the local community itself, and it is there that they 
demand their solution. ; 

The handing over of the social insurance administra- 
tion to the insured themselves, the creation and consolida- 
tion of self-management, the organisation: of local, urban 
and republican centres for social insurance marked an im- 
portant step in this direction. 


The local community has ample scope for activity in 
these fields as its functions range from the discovery of 
individual cases which necessitate the social intervention 
in any form whatever, to the creation of a corresponding 
material basis for the allocation of material and other aid 
in the elimination of the Pariculay case, i. e., its complete 
solution. 

Attention should be Ghlled to the following fundamental 
characteristics and features in the development of social 
insurance: the steady increase of the number of persons 
insured, the marked tendency to comprise gradually an ever 
greater number of people, (bearing in mind our economic 
resources and aiming at coordinating this development with 
the economic advancement of the country), as well as the 
introduction of new forms of insurance and different norms 
for the present forms of social insurance. 

Some basic pointers best..confirm these characteristics 
and trends: 

While 17,9°/0 of the population was socially insured in 
1939, 5,3°/o actively, this percentage rose to 46°/o, in 1953, 
and the number of actively insured increased to 12°/o. 

While 4,67°/o of the national income was absorbed by 
the requirements of social insurance before the war, this 
percentage has now increased to 11,04°%o. 

These figures clearly indicate that Yugoslavia has by 
far surpassed several of the highly industrialised countries, 
as for instance the USA (4.86°/0); Switzerland (4109/0), 
Finland (8.77°/0), Denmark (8.0°/o), Holland (8.41%), Italy 
(6.36%); and is drawing ever closer to Great Britain (where 
11.6°/o of the national income is absorbed by national insu- 
rance), France (13.58%) and Western Germany (17.5%/o). 

Social insurance for workers and employees, their fami- 
lies; children and youth, disabled war veterans, victims of 
fascism, dependants and families of those currently serving 
in the army, financially insecure, and disabled citizens, the 
protection of workers and employees at work, health insur- 
ance, etc. are all important branches of our welfare scheme. 

In 1953 the average number of people insured amounted 
to 1,979,748. By the end of the same year there were 
105,220 old age pensions, 126,621 pensions for disabled (this 
figure reveals the terrible: consequences: of war on. the 
health of our people), 21,928 family pensions etc. The number 
of children who received children’s allowances amounted to 
1,455,872. Insurance granted according to the. Law Concern- 
ing Disabled War Veterans includes 84,911 actually disabled, 
and 236,333 family grants. These brief and sparse data are 
far from giving even an approximate picture of the extent 
and importance of our welfare policy in these fields, as it 
would be the task of special surveys to sec. with the indi- 
vidual branches of social insurance. ; 

Such surveys are all’ the more necessary because 
notable and substantial changes are impending in certain 
fields. of social insurance. The steady and rapid development 
of our country in all fields of social activity necessitates 
that the same pace be maintained in the field of social insu- 
rance. We already feel the necessity for the enactment of 
new regulations in this field, particularly where the 
problems of health, pension and invalid branches are con- 
cerned. A series of néw legislative provisions are likewise 
necessary in the field of national health as well as the 
enactment of supplementary instruments for the consolida- 
tion and further advancement of sanitary institutions, while 
various. regulations are also required in the sphere of, fa- 
mily insurance, the institution of trusteeship. and adoption, 
insurance of disabled war veterans, defectives etc. 

The solution of these problems will not only enable 
our social policy to adapt itself still better to our general 
development, but will constitute an important instrument 
which will enable the local community to exercise really 
wide and still more effective activity in the field of welfare. 
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Mitail TOMBROS 
Rector, Academy of Arts, Athens 


‘fi N artistic work, the experienced master and creator acts 

; and creates on his own initiative even without support 

of the state. But when his works attain fame and become 

socially important, the state steps in and begins to take 

eare of them. The artist, even when working to a pro- 
gramme, creates freely. 

That this is true is best shown by the history of Anci- 

_- ent Greece. The arts then served the needs of the people, 
and that is why monumental works of art of the ancient 
ao Hellens were the true expression of their time. 
vj Later on the same thing happened in the societies of 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine cultures — mostly in works 
of architecture, whose plastic decorations and paintings had 
characteristics of their own. 

In the 19th century, the Greeks and Yugoslavs, aware 
of this historical fact, strove to create new works of art, 
although they had small states and just as small resources. 

' ‘ At the beginning of this century both peoples, being 
7 Partially liberated, endeavoured to raise their cultural 
standard, and though they were not mutually well acquain- 
ted, their works of art showed similar artistic expression 
and aesthetic attributes which were the result of their 
- industry. And their technical skill, the fruit of long tradi- 
tion was still maintained in many fields of artistic expres- 

sion. 


€ Immediately after their War of Independence in 1821, the 
liberated Greeks in the capital, as well as those on the 
still occupied Ionian islands, hastened to place art in the 
_-_—__- service of public works. As a result there are now in Athens 
many fine public buildings, such as the Sinas Academy, 
. The National University, the Valianos Library, Ilion Mela- 
trom, the Old Palace, the Polytechnic Institute and others. 
The building of the Athens Academy (Sinas) shows that 
- intensive endeavours were made to combine aesthetics, art 
and technology into a single whole. Internally and exter- 
_ mally, in the synthesis of sculptures and paintings, the 
beauty of the building is completed with plastic decoration, 
ps which further increases its architectural beauty. All this was 
_ executed in the Ionic rhythm at a time when the entire 
western world in the European capitals, was following clas- 
_ sical trends. The mild, expressive classicism of the Greek 
6 iptor, Leonidas Drosis, dominates this building. 
The artistic development of this sculptor, who was the 
lecturer at the Academy of Arts in the Mekovios Po- 
‘hnic Institute (1865—1882), was largely due to the set- 
up of this Institute, which was opened in 1843. 


The Yugoslavs and the Greeks 


The ranks of the Greek artists of the 19th century con- 
tained a number of dynamic architects. After the War of 
Independence in 1821, the new Greek state and its suppor- 
ters set about the task of the living standard of the liberated 
people, and started the construction of the first public 
buildings in Athens. In doing this they employed Bavarian 
as well as Greek architects. 


The buildings of the Politechnic Institute — its centre 
and two wings — is the work of the Macedonian architect 
Lisandar Kaftandzoglu, who also drafted the first consti- 
tution of the Institute. 


In the first decade of the 20th century, profound and 
dramatic events in the Balkans brought alternatively good 
and bad periods for the Greeks and Yugoslavs. Our people 
however, finally succeeded in liberating themselves again 
in our own day, and they can now enjoy the fruits of a 
new epoch of happiness and friendship, their mutual colla- 
boration having recently been extended to include Turkey 
and her people. 


Our people, believing in freedom and glory, have suc- 
cessfully and courageously resisted all attempts at-dena- 
tionalization in this century. 


In the field of art, we have sown the seeds of new, 
better, mutual relations, and I think that the results of the 
new manifestation of friendship between the Greeks and 
Yugoslavs will follow the road which should lead us, 
through the progress of our two peoples, to a better and 
happier future. 


Recently I had an opportunity to see various artistic 
achievements in Belgrade and to acquaint myself with the 
extensive state programme. They have a real understanding 
for artistic work, for local tradition, for the significance of 
their present ties with other western countries, and for 
the necessity of complete freedom of thought of the artists 
of Yugoslavia. 

Sixteen of us Greek painters, sculptors and draughtsmen, 
whe recently exhibited in Belgrade, had much to learn in 
that city from the endeavours of Marshal Tito and his 
collaborators in this field. Their aim is to increase the 
people’s appreciation of works of art to advance cultural 
ties between town and country, to further the quality and 
the function of art, and to foster care for the preservation 
of historical works of art, church and other treasures. 
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New Yugoslav museums, modern plants for bronze cast- 
ings, six of which were opened in 1946, successes in restor- 
ing ancient frescoes and mosaics, the production of modern 
works of art, the opening of new schools staffed by experi- 
enced teachers these are achievements of which any country 
should be proud. 

While we were in Yugoslavia we were able to see 
something even more important, and that is that our colle- 
agues there wish to work and cooperate with us as friends 
and brothers, with open hearts. 

The visit of Marshal Tito to Greece is, naturally, inter- 
preted as an expression of these feelings towards our King 
Paul and the Greek Prime Minister, the famous Marshal, 
Alexander Papagos. I believe that was indeed the case. 

I also believe that the upbringing and education of our 
young through mutual contacts and other means — scholar- 
ships, lectures, exhibitions, translations, etc. — will contri- 
bute to our mutual understanding, which, unfortunately, 
was never encouraged in the past. 


Jean ROUS 


Secretary-General, Congress of Peoples Against Imperialism 


In greeting Marshal Tito in the ancient capital of mo- 
dern Greece, we shall remember three names of historical 
significance for humanity, which are connected with the 
struggles of the ancient Greeks for the liberty of. many peo- 
ples: SALAMIS, MARATHON and THERMOPYLAE, These 
words express the meaning of the agreement which is fi- 
nally to be concluded by the Turks, Yugoslavs and Greeks. 
We Greeks consider that agreement to be an achievement 
of our bitter battles, similar to those fought at Salamis, 
Marathon and Thermopylae, and a symbolic lesson to those 
who wish to endanger the peaceful work of our peoples and 
who attempt, even in thought, to shatter the ideals of our 
tradition. 

Marshal Tito will see for himself in Athens that the 
Greeks of today have long traditions in all spheres of acti- 
vity, and that they look with reverence upon the hill of 
the Acropolis where stands the work of Pericles in the 
dynamic and lasting form of that architectural creation, 
which was inspired by Ictinus and Phidias. 


The Colonial Problem and New Left Groups in France 


IRST of all I would like to emphasize that, for years 

now, extensive re-groupings have been going on in 

the left parties of France. I do so, because we must 
remember this unless we want to ”miss the train by se- 
conds‘, From 1947/48 to 1951/52 recurrent splits took place 
in the parties, so that their strength was greatly reduced. 
Later on, these splits produced many consequences, one of 
which was the expulsion of Andre Danier from the National 
Republican Movement. During that period the Socialist 
Party lost about 200,000 of its 320,000 members, and the 
National Republican Movement fared just as badly. So far, 
most of the former members of these parties have remained 
unorganized. However, various groups did appear as reac- 
tion to and evidence of the splits. It was after these splits 
that we saw the formation of the Democratic Revolutio- 
nary Movement, the Centre of Action of the Independent 
Left, the Progressive Group, various political bodies through- 
out the country, and the interesting revival of the Young 
Republic. 

But what is characteristic of the present situation is 
the ever greater affirmation of a non-Stalinist opposition, 
whose main force is the Socialist Party and certain elements 
from the former De Gaullist Movement, the Democratic 
and Social Resistance Alliance (Mitterand), the Radical 
Party (Mendes-France), the left wing of the National Re- 
publican Movement (Hamon, Bouret) etc. There are now 
possibilities for wider re-groupings. Only the circles which 
have played the role of vanguard must be aware — as all 
reliable vanguards should be — that after performing their 
tasks successfully they must pave the way for union with 
the main body of the new groups, The loyalty to the ideas 
and principles which have proved to be just must be accom- 
panied with a change in tactics, so as to make easier 
the re-grouping of forces — which has been our aim for 
years. It is necessary to try to accept all constructive pro- 
posals which might assist the establishing of this new 
left force. 

The colonial question played a decisive part in the 
crises in the left parties of France, and now it should play 
just as important a role in their re-grouping. This is quite 
possible, seeing how great an influence was exerted on the 
crises in the Socialist Party by the war in Indo-China and 
the problems of Madagascar and North Africa, the more 
so since the present period of development has produced: 

a) a favourable change in the views of a section of 
the French public on the problems of overseas territories, 
which is evidenced by the activities of various organiza- 
tions, such as the ”France-Magreb“ Committee (Francois 
Mauriac) and the Committee for the Study of Problems 
in Overseas Territories (General Catroux); and 

b) a marked improvement in the Socialist Party’s 
colonial policy, which was brought about by crises within 


the Party, its opposition activities and criticism by the 
Asian Socialists and the Labourites. 

If there exists any region in which the role played 
by the initiators of the groups of the vanguard has shown 
positive results, that region is the colonial world, which is 
so important in the reconstruction of the left parties of 
France. 

The new stage of development should be devoted to 
the co-ordination and. re-grouping of all the scattered 
forces, so as to impose constructive solutions to be applied 
in practice as fully binding decisions. The colonial people 
greet the anti-colonial propaganda of the vanguard groups, 
but they would be even more satisfied should that propa-— 
ganda lead to measures which would free them from oppres- 
sion and poverty. And it is up to us to create as soon as 
possible a force which will fight for and take such measures. 

Although I am very pleased with the recent changes, 
I must openly say that the courage, good will and far- 
sightedness of certain prominent intellectuals, journalists, 
Parliamentarians and even statesmen will in no way be 
capable of bringing about the necessary change in policy. 
Mighty forces are opposing progress, and they must there- 
fore be resisted by equally mighty forces. The Congress of 
Peoples against Imperialism, whose activities are suppres- 
sed in France, is fighting for the setting up of a federal 
association of the progressive forces in the metropolis, in 
a broader sense, and of the people’s forces in the colonies. 
In Britain, a section of the Labour Party and some Liberals, 
whose influence is constantly growing, are the force of 
the ”Congress of Peoples“ in the metropolis. A similar force 
should be built, in corresponding forms, in France, too, 
and it will certainly be built as soon as we free ourselves 
from suppression. The proposed federal association would, 
naturally, have to study new aspects of the colonial pro- 
blems since, in the present epoch of blocs, international 
re-grouping of forces and the priority of social questions, 
we cannot simply go on repeating the formulas of liberalism 
of the forties, no matter how loyal we may be to the 
principle of the right of nations to self-determination. 

In short, the new left policy of France must, without 
discrimination, unite all the existing forces in a formation 
which would correspond to the traditional socialist ideas 
and which would fight for the following basic aims: 

a) a new democracy based on self-government, on the 
workers’ participation in economic rule; 

b) a youth policy based on institutions in which young 
people would be prepared for self-government; 

c) an independent international policy based on collec- 
tive security; and 

d) a constructive solution of the colonial question, based 
on independence and freedom of association, 
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Ive MIHOVILOVIC 


Motive of an Incident 


N May 20th 1954, in the Adriatic Sea, off the port 

of Sibenik, in the Yugoslav territorial waters, a 

symptomatic \incident took place. Once again, the 
Italian fishing boats came to fish in a zone in which they 
have no right to do so. Yugoslav patrol boat intervened in 
accordance with the regulations with the intention to in- 
tercept the Italian boats Giulio Cesare“ and Superga“. 
Four Yugoslav soldiers, in order to fulfil their duty, were 
out aboard the Italian boat ’Giulio Cesare“. A ship of the 
Italian Navy, gunboat Bracco“, approached then and 
prevented the Yugoslav patrol, in the Yugoslav territorial 
waters, to do its duty enabling the Italian fishermen to 
sail off. Four Yugoslav soldiers were forcibly taken to 
Italy. Yugoslav soldiers were inmmediately repatriated after 
they had been allowed to communicate with our diplomatic 
representatives in Rome, but still, the incident remains. 
This is one of the more serious incidents which are happen- 
ing between Yugoslavia and Italy. The time at which it 
took place is also important. 


The incident off the port of Sibenik was primarily caused 
by the fact that Yugoslavia and Italy have no agreement 
regulating fishing rights in our territorial waters. It is true 
that on April 13th, 1948 such an agreement was concluded 
for a two year duration. This agreement created four zones 
in Yugoslav territorial waters in which Italian fishermen 
were allowed to fish. Italy undertook to pay Yugoslavia 
750 mill. liras a year for this. Later on, Italy made a re- 
quest to the effect that the agreement should come into 
power one year later than originally agreed upon, and to 
pay a reduced compensation, namely 600 mill. liras a year. 
Yugoslavia complied with this request, but the Italian 
Parliament never ratified the agreement. The sum provided 
for in this agreement was never paid. The agreement was 
not applied in practice and so it became null and void. 
When talks on the renewal of the agreement should have 
begun — and when due preparations were in progress, in 
the summer of 1952, Italy informed Yugoslavia that she 
did not wish to renew the agreement. 

Why did this agreement fail? Why was it not renewed? 
Are the reasons of an economic or financial character? Or 
are there other reasons? 


The abandonment of the agreement can be justified 
neither on economic nor on financial grounds. When, in 
1949, the agreement was concluded, it was claimed in some 
quarters that the Yugoslav price was too high. Impartial 
observers, on the other hand, were of the opinion that the 
sum was negligible compared with the huge profit the 
Italian fishermen and the economy of their country were 
bound to derive from this agreement, 750 mill. liras (or the 
reduced sum of 600 mill. liras) a year could render a profit 
of about two billions. About 170,000 families of fishermen 
could, thus, earn their living. These people were directly 
interested in the agreement, but other branches of the 
national economy would also profit including: the fish 
industry in the Eastern coast of the Adriatic, small ship- 
building firms, factories producing tools and nets as well 
as the local trade. Well-informed people favoured the agree- 
ment and refuted the arguments‘: produced by those who 
were against it. The most important point is this: the Italian 
shore of the Adriatic Sea, owing to the configuration of the 
coast, and owing to the lack of vegetation on the sea-bed 
there, is almost without fish. Were the fishermen denied 
the right to fish in Yugoslay waters, an important branch 


of Italian economy would be doomed to perish and the 
fishermen would have to look for other work. Although 
the Italian sea coast is very long, Italy would have to 
import fish. 

The agreement was favourable to Italy in another res- 
pect. Yugoslavia did not ask the sum ito be paid in liras, 
but to credit the clearing account to enable Yugoslavia to 
make use of it when buying Italian industrial products. 
Italian industry has not an outlet for its products and is 
suffering from unemployment. The above method of pay- 
ment would benefit Italian industry in view of the fact that 
the Yugoslav market is of considerable importance to Italy. 


The sum which Italy would have been obliged to pay 
to Yugoslavia yearly is not a great one if one takes into 
consideration the damage suffered by the Yugoslav fishing 
industry. Italians, when fishing in Yugoslav waters, always 
used deep sinking nets which indiscriminately destroy young 
fish and sea vegetation. Such methods of fishing bring 
excellent profits to those who practise it but, from the 
general standpoint, they are damaging. When the Italian 
fishermen, unable to fish in such a way in Yugoslav water, 
began to fish by this method in Italian waters, an investiga- 
tion was begun at once. 

Yugoslavia’s terms as regards Italian fishing in the 
waters of the former were so fair that even Senator Basti- 
anetto, who in April 1949 concluded this agreement, declared 
that the conclusion of this agreement (which Italy rejected!) 
was made possible thanks to the ’great understanding shown 
by the competent authorities in Belgrade“. 

The Italian Government is using a financial ’argument‘ 
which explains why Italy renounced an already concluded 
agreement. The Italian Government, instead of paying the 
sum agreed upon to Yugoslavia out of its own resources, 
decided to make the fishermen concerned pay it, The agree- 
ment provided that the Italian fishermen should fish in 
specific zones within the Yugoslav waters, stipulating the 
number of boats to be used in each of these zones. The 
fishermen had, therefore, to obtain fishing licences. The 
Italian Government asked great sums of money, propor- 
tionately to the size of the boat engine and the capacity 
of the boat, before granting such licences. It was anxious 
to accumulate the whole amount ot the payment and maybe 
even more. The impoverished Italian fishermen, who found 
themselves after the war in a very difficult situation, have 
to pay heavily to repair their boats and nets. It was too 
much for them to pay such great sums (some of them had 
to pay 1—2 mill. liras), so that licences were not applied 
for by a sufficient number of applicants. Individual fisher- 
men, firms and co-operatives criticized the measure of the 
Government, deeming it unsocial and lacking any sympathy 
with a class which, during the war suffered the most. This 
financial "argument of the Rome Government in favour 
of not renewing the agreement is, therefore, untenable. 

The economic journal ”24 Ore“ wrote on October 2nd, 
1950, that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, impressed by 
the dissatisfaction shown by the fishermen, suggested to 
the Prime Minister’s Office to pay to Yugoslavia the sum 
owed it out of the State Treasury resources and later on, 
to make the fishermen pay, at least, trifling, or formal 
duties for the licences granted to them. When questioned 
by Senator Carboni, Sforza, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of that time, declared in the Senate that his Ministry was 
seeking some other, more favourable, solution; that the 
problem was being studied etc. The political motives, 


wa 


however, rather than economic ones, got the better of the 
two, causing the Rome Government to forget the problem 
of this agreement, damaging enormously, thereby, not only 
the fishermen, but Italian economy a& a whole. 


At the time when the Agreement wa signed and when 
Italy manifested a relative amount of good will to improve 
her relations, at least in the economic field, with Yugoslavia, 
the Prime Minister declared at a public meeting (held in 
Trieste): “We have reached an agreement enabling fish to 
live in peace and, we hope that in the future the people of 
the Adriatic will be able fo live in peace too“. This declara- 
tion of his is referred to often nowadays but in an ironical 
sense, Trieste is the only reason why the Rome Government 
is obstructing this Agreement. This was made quite clear 
by the Italian Minister of the Mercantile Marine, Tambroni, 
who is responsible also for the fishing industry. That was 
in July 1952, when a delegation of desperate fishermen 
asked for an agreement with Yugeslavia to be concluded. 
Tambroni, at the National Congress of Fishermen held at 
Ancona. where this problem was discussed, declared that 
agreement between Yugoslavia and Italy could not be rea- 
ched owing to “reasons of an ethical nature“. 

He said the following: *While we are denied every 
opportunity of discussing the problem of Trieste and while 
our fellow-countrymen are being ill-treated in the Yugoslav 
territory, it is impossible to discuss economic problems in 
a friendly spirit. It is political reasons, therefore, that make 
the discussion of the problem impossible“. 

That was at a time when, in the Italian Parliament, 
proposals could be heard (as, for instance, that made by the 
Senator Bartoleo) to sever all economic relations with 
Yugoslavia pending the solution of the Trieste problem in 
accordance with Italian wishes. Tambroni’s declaration 
enabled us to understand the essence of the fish dispute in 
the Adriatic. This declaration enables us to see why Italy 
is throwing overboard the huge material gains of a large 
province and of thousands of fishermen, and why it prefers 
to spend millions of foreign exchange on imported fish 
(even from Yugoslavia!). The Rome Government is of the 
opinion that “it pays to do this, in order to exercise a policy 
of pressure regarding Trieste. 

This abnormal situation is, however, coupled with some- 
thing that (probably) is included in the “higher“ political 
er, according to Tambroni, “ethical“ calculations of Rome. 
This refers to the incidents in the Adriatic, Although not 
all, a great number of Italian fishermen try to fish in the 
Yugoslav territorial waters without an agreement being 
reached or licences granted. Italian fishermen who do so 
are often caught by the Yugoslav authorities who guard 
the Yugoslav coast. The fishermen have to pay a fine for 
illegal fishing in our waters, and if they have no money to 
pay it, their nets, equipment and boats are seized. This is 
quite a normal practice. Just as it is prohibited to enter the 
territory of a foreign country in order to cut down trees, 
so it is prohibited to sail on seas under the sovereignty 
of a foreign state, in order to steal fish. From June to De- 
cember 1952 102 Malian boats were intercepted in illegal 
fishing. From the beginning of 1953 till May 1954 59 Italian 
boats were intercepted. All such cases are being treated 
at considerable length by the Italian press, and the Yugoslav 
authorities who are, in accordance with International Law, 
defending the interests and the sovereignty of their country 
are given such names as “pirates“ “robbers“ and “”plun- 
derers“. It is easy to see the motives behind this campaign: 
it is mecessary to stir up hatred of Yugoslavia in order to 
serve the needs of “ethical policy of Rome Government 
towards Trieste and other grievances. In all these cases 
things are presented to make it appear as if the Yugoslav 
authorities are attacking Italian citizens in international 
waters. The Italian citizens are, of course, innocent victims. 
The fishermen, however, know well enough the truth. 

We shall quote an article published by. the cominformist 
“Vie Nuove“, on August 1950. The correspondent wrote from 
the small Italian fishing villages of Pescara and Borgo, and 
the newspaper article appeared under the heading ”Fisher- 
men at war with Tito“. In the present campaign against 
Yugoslavia, the Cominformists are siding with the extreme 
nationalists; they also are against the conclusion of the 
Agreement. Mario Schetini described. the “war in the 
following terms: 

“We are continually at war on the sea. The fishermen 
of Borgo are living the life of smugglers. Our side of the 
Adriatic is sterile. If is necessary to sail to the open sea in 
order to fish successfully, and sometimes the opposite coast, 
where Yugoslavia is, is reached, and with this country our 


fishermen are constantly at war. If they are detected from 
the coast, they have to stop fishing, patrols approach the 
boats at once, seize the catch and order the fishermen to 
sail to Italy. However, when the fishermen realize that they 
are being pursued by patrol boats they prefer to run away, 
so as to keep the catch. After such fishing, which is carried 
out just a few miles from the coast, a sudden flight begins 
similar to that of brigands. The patrol boats fire at the 
fishing boats and pursue them“. 

This is just to illustrate the real state of affairs, The 
fishermen are conscious of the fact that they are stealing. 
The problem is who is going to be luckier. The relative 
speed of the patrol and the fishing boat is a decisive factor. 
At the time when Yugoslav patrol boats were not so speedy 
it was much easier for the Italian fishermen to run away. 
Lately they have found it almost impossible. 


The greatest Italian daily newspaper, ’Corriere della 
Sera“ in January 1953 published a series of articles dealing 
with the disputes and incidents in connection with fishing 
rights. There too evidence can be found that Italian fisher- 
men do, in fact, enter Yugoslav territorial waters. The 
newspaper describes the living conditions in the small Italian 
town of Chioggio, opposite the coast of Istria. The distance 
between Chioggio and Pore¢ is 48 miles. The newspaper 
says that at a distance of 30 miles from the Italian coast 
there are no fish. Fish are to be found in the remaining 
18 miles, near the Yugoslav coast. If the Italian fishermen 
were law-abiding people they would have to fish only in 
an area of some 6 miles, because the Yugoslav territorial 
belt is 12 miles broad. The paper says that during the night, 
and especially when the fog is dense, the fishermen are 
likely to pass into Yugoslav waters. However, they do not 
do so merely "by mistake“ but usually because they wish 
to get a good catch, irrespective of the risk involved. 


The worst thing is that there is nobody in Italy to ask 
the fishermen not to do such things, on the contrary. It once 
happened that a fisherman lost his life in a conflict with 
Yugoslav coastguards. He was later celebrated as an irreden- 
tist hero who died for the Italianism of the Adriatic. A 
monument is even being erected to him. Those who are 
made to pay fines are praised and to some of them the 
Italian Government gave awards, allegedly to compensate 
them for the loss of the nets that were ”stolen“ by 
Yugoslavia. 

However, the great majority of fishermen do not react 
in the way desired by Rome. Protests are quite a normal 
thing. Some delegations asked that the Agreement be conc- 
luded, so that the intolerable situation might be brought 
to an end. At the Congress of the ’”Union of Fishermen and 
Shipowners“, held at Bari, 200 delegates were strongly in 
favour of the enactment of the Agreement with Yugoslavia. 
They asked the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to influence the 
Ministry of Finance to pay, at once, the agreed sum to 
Yugoslavia. Later on, such requests and resolutions became 
even more numerous. In January 1953, the fishermen of 
Chioggio, the biggest fishing centre, asked the mayor of 
the town, Marangon, to go to Belgrade and solve the 
problem of fishing in Yugoslav territorial waters. Marangon 
addressed a letter to the Prime Minister De Gasperi: *Per- 
mit me, Mr. President, to approach the Belgrade Govern- 
ment as a modest Ambassador of my fishermen. According 
to ”’Corriere della Sera“, De Gasperi’s answer was ”No“, 
Nevertheless, the representatives of the fishermen approa- 
ched our Legation in Rome, requesting the conclusion of 
individual agreements and the granting of individual licen- 
ces to fish in Yugoslav waters. The Yugoslav Government, 
however, was unable to comply with their wishes, adhering 
to the principles of International Law, which prescribe that 
agreements dealing with fishing rights must be concluded 
between States and not between States and individual 
persons. The fishermen of San Benedetto del Tronto, con- 
trary to the wishes of the Italian Government, went as 
far as to engage a barrister in Zagreb, instructing him to 
approach the Yugoslay Government in order to obtain 
special licences for which, of course, they were ready 
to pay. 

The serious crisis and misery from which the numerous 
fishing places in Italy are suffering and the risks run by 
the smuggling fishermen are no concern of the Italian 
Government, which is pursuing a policy of its own‘, The 
Italian Government, however, did one thing: in order to 
encourage a still greater number of fishermen to fish ille- 
gally in Yugoslav waters they declared, in December 1952, 
that the fishing boats should be protected by units of the 


Italian Navy from alleged pursuit by Yugoslav patrol boats. 
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It seems that the thesis of the Rome ”Giornale d’Italia“ 
prevailed. This newspaper wrote on June 21st 1950: ’Were 

- Mussolini still alive we would not have to yield to Yugo- 
slav blackmail. If we dispatch a cruiser, with the war flag 
hoisted, on a patrol along the Adriatic Sea, the pirates from 
the opposite shore, who are now plundering our fishing 
boats would think twice, and perhaps, ten times, before 
attacking them“. This idea was constantly repeated by other 
newspapers. When it was decided that ships of the Italian 
Navy should escort the fishing boats, a special communiqué 
was published, stating that this was being done in order to 
protect fishermen which are attacked outside Yugoslav 
waters. However, the comments which followed it disclosed 
the real motives: the fishermen had to be encouraged to 
trespass on Yugoslav waters. The slogan “Mare Nostrum“ 
is constantly referred to, and suggestions that Dalmatia has 
been seized, and that the Yugoslavs are. unjustifiably with- 
holding bread from the Italian fishermen, are the sayings 
of the day. 

The Italian Government did not inform the Yugoslav 
Government of its decision to use the Italian Navy to 
escort the fishing boats. When the Yugoslav Government 
asked for an explanation, through normal channels, no 
adequate reply was given, The Italian answers were evasive. 
Yugoslavia would, in fact, have no protests to ledge were 
this ’protection“ of fishing boats by the Navy confined to 
Ttalian waters, although even in such cases there are excep- 
tions to this practice. 

- When the Italian decision was taken, and when the 
ships of the Italian Navy began to operate, we expressed 
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the view that some incidents might occur if the Italian 
fishermen, encouraged by the presence of units of the Ita- 
lian Navy, felt inclined to fish in our waters. This is exactly 
what happened. The incident which happened on May 20th, 
1954, off the port of Sibenik, discloses the role played by 
the Italian Navy. When the Italian Navy intervened in 
Yugoslav territorial waters, not allowing our patrol to carry 
its duty against the fishing boats which were trespassing 
in our waters, the units of the Italian Navy seriously viola- 
ted Yugoslav sovereignty. They committed an act which 
could be looked upon as an act of aggression — an act as 
serious as that committed on Yugoslav territory by a unit 
of the Italian Army. Italy is, thereby, violating the prin- 
ciples of the UNO Charter. 


When we consider the reasons why there is no Agree- 
ment dealing with fishing in the Adriatic, artificial tension 


‘being created with the special intention of exercising pres- 


sure in connection with Trieste, one may rightly conclude 
that this incident is just another move in this concerted 
action. The incident occured at the time when the problem 
of Trieste had become acute, owing to concrete Yugoslav 
proposals; at the time when Italy was trying to wreck the 
alliance between Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece, referring 
to the Atlantic Pact, and threatening to use its veto in 
the Atlantic Organization. Italy was probably anxious to 
demonstrate, even in such a way, its ’will“ and its ’power“ 
in the Adriatic. This is all clear to the impartial observer. 
If there are those to whom it is not clear, this summary 
report of the essence of the dispute may prove to be useful. 


Anatomy of a Crisis 


In the ’Review of International Affairs“ No. 98 of 
May 1 we have published the first part of the article 
*Anatomy of a Crisis“ in which the author, Madhav 

Gokhale, Indian socialist and Secretary of Asian Soci- 
alist Conference, gave his opinions on ‘some European 
problems, notably on the problems of Germany and 
Austria. In the present concluding part of his article, 

_the author discusses the problems of Asia dealt with 
at the Geneva conference. 


HE Big Four conference at Geneva with Red China 

behoves similar fate for the Asians. Surely Korea’s 

unity in freedom and Indo-China’s unification through 
complete independence and democratic elections, should be 
easy of achievement. The people of both the countries have 
been severely crippled while their desire for peace, freedom 
and progress. have become barter commodities at interna- 
tional tables. 


For Geneva to achieve even a semblance of success 
Asian Governments must rouse the conscience of the world. 
On the basis of complete independence, unification and de- 
mocratic elections, these Governments may well have got 
somewhere and suggested a solution of the Indo-China 
question. An- unequivocal declaration by them that there 
should be an immediate cease fire in that country followed 
by direct negotiations between the representatives of the 
territories of Viet-Nam, Viet-Minh, Laos and Cambodia on 
the one hand and the French Government on the other for 
the immediate establishment of an independent, United 
States of Indo-China, and that a government of free and 


united States of Indo-China established through free and 
democratic elections should be admitted to the membership 
of the UNO, may well have raised an effective voice. 

The leading governments and statesmen of South and 
South East Asia, however, are wasting their peoples by 
raising empty slogans against H-bombs and such like things. 
Hither jointly or severally they have refused so far to re- 
cognise the threat to the freedom of their countries both 
from the Atlantic and the Soviet blocs. In their anxiety to 
appease Red China, they have given themselves to overtones 
of wrong emphases. Normal relations and friendship with 
Red China is a justifiable pursuit of foreign policy. That 
Red China should enjoy territorial integrity and security 
is beyond dispute. But in all these pursuits of foreign policy, 
Red China’s station in the international communist move- 
ment need not be forgotten; neither should the desire for 
friendship with her be born out of timidity and fear complex. 
Red China’s aggression against Tibet, intervention in the 
Korean war and in the conflict in Indo-China, deploying 
of thousands of troops all along the Indo-Tibetan border — 
from North of Kashmir to the north-east of Nepal, and 
construction of large number of airfields of various dimen- 
sions along this long Himalayan stretch, are surely as dan- 
gerous, if not more, as the implications of US—Pakistan 
Military alliance. Anti-Americanism which is blind to the 
bi-polar aggressive character of the Soviet bloc is as dan- 
gerous as anti-communism which becomes the lap dog of 
America. 

Similar efforts are necessary for Korea which must find 

unity in freedom, and. national sovereignty and security 
guaranteed by U.S.S.R., Red China, U.S.A,-and other powers. 
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Belgium after the Elections 


Some days ago, a delegation of the trade unions 
of Brussels paid a visit to Zagreb. While they were 
in that town, our correspondent approached a member 
of the delegation, Georges Debin, who is President of 
the Action Commune (National Committee for Joint 
Action, the organization which unites all progressive 
parties of Belgium) and Secretary-General of the 
Communal Workers’ Trade Union of Brussels, with 
some questions about the situation in Belgium after 
the recent elections, which, as is known, produced a 
coalition Government with a Socialist at its head. 


HE Socialist Party of Belgium“, said M. Debunne at the 

beginning of his talk with our correspondent, "had a 

great responsibility. It had the difficult task of de- 
feating the homogeneous Catholic Government. We must not 
forget that it did so thanks, principally, to the Action 
Commune. Naturally, this victory would not have been 
possible if a majority of the people in the country had not 
wished to see the Social Christians out of power. On the 
basis of the election results, the Socialist and the Liberal 
Parties formed a coalition Government headed by a 
Socialist.“ 


Asked whether he expected any radical changes in the 
country’s life, M. Debunne said that in the political field the 
new Government will introduce reforms which are bound 
to produce some changes: the policy of granting amnesties 
to economic and political collaborators with the invader 
will no longer be pursued; the current language problems 
will be treated in a democratic manner; all privileges to 
Catholic schools will be abolished and more attention given 
to secular schooling; the duration of military service has 
already been reduced from 24 to 21 months, and, after a 
recent strike, to 18 months. Now, there are nearly 7,000 
soldiers who will soon be leaving the army camps, 

”What changes do you expect in the social field?“ 


”»The old-age pension for married workers“, replied M. 
Debunne, ”will be increased from 26,000 to 28,000 francs. And 
to improve social insurance, steps will be taken to ensure 
the necessary funds for’ medical services, medicaments and 
grants-in-aid to workers while on sick leave. By a declara- 
tion, the Government has agreed to cover automatically all 
social insurance expenditures — pensions, unemployment 
grants, and the like“, 


"In the election campaign the socialist trade unions 
were the main strength’ of the Party. In your opinion, are 
conflicts likely to occur, between them and the coalition 
Government?“ 


”*The working class and the Belgian Federation of La- 
bour will for the present have to be satisfied with the pro- 
visions of the Government’s declarations, and reckon with 
its good will to put them into practice. While the Socialists 
were in opposition it was easy to harmonize the wishes of 


the trade unions and the Party. However it is now difficult 
to foresee how their relations with the Government will 
develop in the future. As far as social insurance is concer- 
ned, for instance, the Liberals are against any increases in 
the contributions of the employers. They say that the prices 
of Belgian products are already higher than on the world 
market. Obviously, they would like to get the additional 
funds needed for social insurance from other sources. The 
views of the Socialists and the trade unions on these matters 
are only too well known. Furthermore, the trade unions 
demand greater rights for the workers in the factory coun- 
cils and regional economic committees. They are for the 
participation of workers in the administration of economy. 
However, the Liberals are not well disposed towards this 
demand of the trade unions“. 

M. Debunne said that these few examples show that the 
trade unions and the Government will probably disagree 
over some issues in the future but that conflicts need not 
be expected for the time being, since both parties are now 
endeavouring to cooperate and evade major clashes. 

”*The fact‘, M. Debunne continued, that the Socialists 
hold the more important positions in the Government is a 
certain guarantee that the national income will be more 
evenly distributed in the future. However, no one can say 
that the Socialists will not be forced to agree to compro- 
mises with the Liberals, so as to prevent a Government 
crisis and the Catholics’ entry into the Government 
again. The trade unions will, therefore, have to be constan- 
tly on the look-out. They will be sufficiently independent 
to be able to judge whether a given compromise is accept- 
able or not, and to decide, in each particular case, whether 
to start a battle regardless of consequences“. 

"Do you expect any major changes in the economic 
policy of the country?“ 

"It is unlikely that any greater changes will take place 
in our economic policy in the near future“. 

”Can you tell us anything about the demand for the 
nationalization of the mines? The trade unions and the 
Socialist Party were insisting on this, particularly at the 
time when the owners intended to close some collieries in 
the Borinage basin“. 

»The demand of the trade unions and the Socialist 
Party for the nationalization of the mines, gas and electri- 
city“, said M. Debunne ”has been rejected by the Liberals, 
who are traditionally loyal to the principles of liberal eco- 
nomy and free enterprise. But the progressive Liberals will 
probably agree to certain measures which would prevent 
the owners from closing individual mines“. 

“How will ‘the Action Commune act in the new situa- 
tion?“ : 

”*"The Action Commune will pursue a realistic policy, 
never forgetting that its role is to work for the prosperity 
of the people, for greater freedom, and,particularly, for the 
establishing of a socialist society“, concluded M. Debunne. 
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The Trieste Issue and Restitution of Slovene Property 


NE of the most serious aspects in the problem of 

Trieste is the fact that Yugoslavia has no real guaran- 

tees that, in case the problem is solved, the rights 
of the Slovene population in Trieste sand Italy will be 
respected. As things now stand, everything points to the 
contrary: 80,000 Slovenes in Italy, and just as many in 
Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste, enjoy no national 
rights; the limited freedom of their cultural and, in general, 
material life affords no assurances for their national exi- 
stence; and the authorities are doing everything to make 
their situation jstill worse. 

This denationalization policy is particularly marked in 
the economic field. It takes advantage of the extremely dif- 
ficult situation of the Slovenes, into which they were 
brought by Fascism, by depriving them of almost all eco- 
nomic positions. Since the war, the Slovenes of Trieste, as 
well as those in Italy, have many times approached the 
authorities with a request for the restitution of their 
property. But all their requests have been of no avail. What 
is even worse, their endeavours to renew by theirown 
means some of their earlier economic institutions or set 
up new ones encounter all sorts of difficulties. This injustice 
to the Slovene population is evident, just as is the discri- 
mination against other groups and individuals that were 
deprived of their property in a similar way. In Germany 
and Austria, property has already been restored to those 
who had lost it for ethnic, racial or political reasons. Ex- 
tensive laws concerning this were passed in these two 

} countries by the Allied occupation authorities after the 
war. Some of their legislative measures were applied in 
Trieste, too, but only to Jews, and not to Slovenes, although 
the latter suffered much more. 3 

} The Slovene and Croat minorities in Italy were the 
first victims of Fascist tyranny. They were set upon by 
both D’Annunzio’s ’’Arditi‘ and by Francesco Giunta and 
his incendiaries, who burnt the Slav National House in 
Trieste on July 13, 1920. That outrage was not accidental: 
chauvinism and imperialism, which alike go to make up 
Fascism, found favourable ground in the Julian March 
and Dalmatia. The moment was also favourable: Italy was 
fighting over the newly conquered territories which the 
Allies had promised her for entering the war. In their 
despotism the Fascists were only carrying out the ”mission” 
of the Italian bourgeoisie, i. e., the seizing of the largest 

4 possible areas of other people’s land and the oppression 

" of the population that stood in their way. Their task was 

i not an easy one, for the people they brought under their 

M rule were flourishing, economically and culturally, and 

:) despite earlier Italian infiltrations, their power of resistance 

} was exceptionally strong. 

One would not have needed to go farther than Trieste 
to see how prosperous the Slovenes and Croats of the Julian 
March were at the time when these lands were incorporated 
into Italy. In the centre of the city alone the Slovenes and 
Croats had seven banking institutions with assets valued at 
over 50 million gold crowns. These do not include similar 
institutions that existed in the Trieste suburbs of Skedanj, 
Sveti Ivan, Barkovlje and Opéine. Furthermore, they had 
widely developed cooperatives, all with firm organizational 
structures and long traditions (the first banking institution 
to appear in the Julian March was a Slovene Savings and 
Credit Bank in the Trieste suburb of Skedanj). In the whole 
of the Julian March there were 617 cooperatives of various 
kind, whose property was worth over 300 million gold 
crowns. Sixty of them were working in the area of the 


present Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste. The net- 
work of these cooperatives was extended to the remotest 
villages, so that there was hardly a family, either in town, 
or country, that was not member of one of them. All this, 
however, was only a part of the economic positions held by 
the Slovene and Croat population in the area. 

Italy, in order to Italianize successfully the newly con- 
quered regions, endeavoured to break the economic strength 
of the Slavs there, and to bring them into economic and 
social dependence. The state organs who carried out dena- 
tionalization work were assisted by Fascist bands. Their 
terror was never checked, but rather encouraged by official 
circles, and it was directed mainly against the economic 
organizations of the Slovenes and Croats. On July 13, 1920, 
the National House, where the Trieste Savings and 
Credit Bank had its offices, was burnt down, and the build- 
ings, documents and securities of the Central Croatian Sav- 
ings Bank, the Adriatic Bank, The Traders Cooperative, the 
Ljubljana Crediting Bank and the General Savings Bank 
were destroyed. Thus these institutions were forced to post- 
pone their business for a lengthy period, and the Italian 
banking institutions took advantage. of the situation to 
penetrate into the Julian March, Later on there came new 
attacks on various Slovene cultural, social, and particularly 
economic institutions. 

The following examples will serve as an illustration 
of the methods the Fascist used: 

In 1928, following a demand of the Fascist Party, six 
Italian Fascists, including the Federal Secretary, Emilio 
Grazioli, were nominated to the Executive Board of the 
Federation of Cooperatives, thus obtaining the majority in 
that body. They immediately resigned under the pretext 
that the Federation was economically inactive, whereupon 
the prefect of Trieste ordered its dissolution and liquidation. 

In 1934, the quaestor of Trieste appointed a commis- 
sioner to the Craftsmen’s Cooperative in Barkovlje, and he 
liquidated the organization soon after. He sold the Coopera- 
tive’s property at an auction sale for a fantastically small 
sum, so that only 6,640 liras were divided among its mem- 
bers, although its assets before liquidation were worth 
about 400,000 liras. 

Through another Fascist commissioner, the Trieste Sav- 
ings and Credit Bank was dissolved on Mussolini’s order 
in 1941, and its property turned over to the ”Cassa di 
Trieste”. 

The Traders’ Cooperative was dissolved in 1941, when 
most of the members of its Executive Board were arrested, 
the rest being forced to vote for merger with the ”Banca 
popolare Giuliana”’. 

It would be of interest to give here the total value of 
the property Fascism appropriated from the Trieste Slo- 
yenes between the two wars. But owing to the difficulties 
encountered in the work on collecting data because of 
the long period of time that has elapsed since the liqui- 
dation of the various institutions, the final figure has not 
been established yet. The damages caused by the burning 
down of the National House alone amount to about 1,180 
million liras (present value), And according to a rough 
estimate the total damages amount to about 4 billion liras 
(present value). This sum includes the damages suffered by 
individuals. 

However, this sum itself can only partially show the 

iousness of the blow that the Fascist masters delivered 
to the Trieste Slovenes and their national existence. But 
its consequences are evident: the Slovene peasants continue 
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to leave their poor soil, simply because they cannot exist 
on it unorganized and isolated; the unemployed youths are 
forced to emigrate; and the monopolist position of Italians 
in the Trieste economy threatens the existence of even 
those Slovenes who have succeeded in maintaining their 
trading and crafts establishments. 

Now the Anglo-American Military Administration’s 
usual answer to requests for the restitution of property or 
indemnification of losses is that it has neither the “legal 
basis’ nor the funds for such compensation. But one need 
only remember how the Anglo-American military autho- 
rities have acted in other similar cases to see that both of 
these reasons are unfounded. 

In keeping with the principles they proclaimed during 
the war, the Allies have taken measures to protect and give 
justice to the victims of Fascism. In. Western Germany, the 
occupation forces of the United States, Great Britain and 
France issued laws and regulations for this purpose. A law 
passed by the British occupation authorities in 1947 has 
as its aim the quickest possible restitution of property to 
actual persons, their representatives or heirs, from whom it 
-was illegally taken from January 30, 1933 to May 8, 1945, 
on account of their race, religion and nationality or political 
beliefs and political activities against National-Socialism. 
The law regulates, down to the smallest detail, the ques- 
tion of the legal right to compensation, the value of damages 
to be made good, and the procedure for implementing the 
provisions of the law. The Austrian Parliament, too, has 
passed a number of legislative acts which regulate the same 
question. : 

The problem of compensation for the victims of Fas- 
cism, as we see, has been solved in Germany and Austria, 
but not in Trieste. The Allied Military Administration in 
Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste, instead of passing 
regulations that would apply to all victims of Fascism, took 
measures only to compensate for losses suffered by Jews. 
As early as 1945 the Administration abolished the anti- 
Jewish laws, prohibiting any transfer of property taken 
from them. On the basis of the Administration’s general 
decree No 58 of May 27, 1946, Jews acquired all property 
rights. According to this, there should be no real difficulty 
in finding a legal basis for compensation for Slovene nati- 
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onals either. The present attitude of the Allied Military 
Administration, however, denies Slovenes the benefits 
of the general legal regulations which were taken to protect 
the victims of Fascism. And in no other case of a similar 
nature was the question of funds raised. The Allied restitu- 
tion laws in Germany contain provisions on the basis of 
which the appropriated property must be returned to the 
rightful owners, even when it is in the hands of a third 
person. And if such property has been destroyed or cannot 
be restored to the owners (if, for instance, it now serves 
a legally approved public purpose), the law provides for cor- 
responding compensation. But where the Trieste Slovenes 
are concerned, the Anglo-American Military Administration 
refuses to restore to them even that property which was in 
the hands of Fascist organizations, To substantiate this, we 
shall recall what happened to a Slovene National House 
in the Trieste suburb of Sveti Ivan. As the property of 
the Slovene educational societies in Trieste, the Fascists 
burnt it down in 1921, and later when it was rebuilt, the 
Fascist authorities dissolved its societies in 1926 and the 
House was turned over to a Fascist institution, 

The Trieste Slovenes, who were the first victims of 
Fascism, are still deprived of the property which was ille- 
gally taken from them, although nine years have passed 
since the Allied victory. The discriminatory policy of the 
Anglo-American Military Administration in this field is 
obviously inspired by the same spirit as its policy towards 
the Slav population in general. It seems that it considers 
the wishes and intentions of leading Italian circles to be 
more important than its war promises and obligations to 
rectify Fascist injustice. This, too, is one of the manifesta- 
tions of that unrealistic and biased policy which is the cause 
of constant tension in the Adriatic. Responsible circles in 
Italy.and in the West still ignore the fact that the setting 
up of full equality of both nationalities in the Free Terri- 
tory is an inseparable part of the Trieste problem. This 
question will inevitably continue to exert its influence both 
on the problem of Trieste and on Italo-Yugoslav relations. 
And whether that influence will be positive or negative 
will depend on the future understanding of the parties 
concerned, 
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Some Aspects of International Cooperation 


O-OPERATION of the nations and their mutual con- 

fidence when fighting for this common aim are of 

vital importance in the struggle which is now being 
carried on in the world for the preservation of peace. Mutual 
confidence can be achieved only if the nations come into 
closer contact, if they exchange their views on current 
problems and if they acquaint themselves with the parti- 
cular interests of other nations. The present transport 
system has made the world smaller: Jules Verne’s Phileas 
Fogg had to travel for eighteen days in order to cover the 
globe; this can be done now in three days. Radio keeps us 
informed of events all over the world at the moment they 
happen. The press is also an important factor, and its in- 
formation and comments enable the public to learn the 
causes and possible consequences of the events which are 
taking place before their eyes. 


The technique of gathering information and presenting 
it to the public has made great steps forward during the 
20th century. The same, however, does not apply to the 
way people think. The way of thinking very often lags 
behind technical progress. Unhappily even to-day the four 
hindrances, or impedimenta, are strongly felt. They were 
quoted by R. Bacon as factors which vitiate knowledge, all 
of them pertaining to the habit of clinging to a rigid opinion. 
This holds good for the Idola fori and the Idola theatri of 
F, Bacon, which include obsolete concepts and a blind belief 
in authority. The development of science in the 13th and 
17th centuries, when these philosophers lived, was hindered 
by the same impediments which now stand in the way of 
the better mutual acquaintance of people living in different 
countries. 

The example set by the Scandinavian countries shows 
best the benefit which various nations, especially small 
ones, may derive from mutual contacts, followed by the 
growing confidence and concerted action. In the course of 
human history, Sweden, Norway and Denmark have main- 
tained relations which have greatly varied from one period 
to another and often were far from friendly. In the 14th 
century, after the Colmar Treaty, all these three countries 
formed a single State. Until 1814, Norway made one State 
with Denmark and after that with Sweden, from which 
she separated in 1905. If one studies the history of the 
Scandinavian countries, one can easily discover that their 
relations were full of conflicts and misunderstandings. Such 
were the relations, especially between Norway and Sweden, 
in the period from 1814 to 1905. But in spite of that, these 
countries, together with Finland and Iceland, present the 
world of to-day with an example of international co-opera- 
tion based on firm mutual trust. All these countries aim at 
achieving a common end in a friendly spirit of mutual 
understanding. It-is true that there are certain favourable 
conditions in each of these countries, which are not always 
to be met with elsewhere. The other consolidating factors 
are as follows: the ethnical origin of these countries’ popula- 
tion is either common or of a kindred character; their 
languages are either the same or very much alike; they are 
economically highly developed; their political and legal 
systems are similar, just as their ideologies are; the cultural 
level of these countries is relatively high. In this century, 
during a comparatively short period of time, these favou- 
rable conditions have brought about a real community, 
which cooperates in many fields of action, The romantic 
idea of a United Scandinavia, which came into being among 
the Danish students, in the year of 1830, is thus becoming 


a reality. This idea, known under the name of Student 
Scandinavianism later spread to Sweden and Norway. 


These favourable conditions rapidly led to the better 
acquaintance of the people of these countries, and contributed 
to the growth of mutual confidence. The co-operation of 
their scientific workers has been one of the chief factors 
in this. The First Congress of experts on Political Economy 
was held in 1865, Ten years later, in 1875, their collective 
work resulted in the setting up of a Monetary Union whose 
members were Denmark, Iceland and Sweden, and two 
years later they were joined by Norway. 


In 1872 the lawyers of the Scandinavian countries met 
for the first time. Since then they have held nineteen re- 
gular meetings. As pointed out at the 1951 Congress, held 
in Stockholm, these congresses have been working as ’’a 
united Parliament of the whole of Scandinavia to discuss 
the legislative programme“ with the object of unifying and 
co-ordinating the legal systems of the Scandinavian States, 
especially in the field of Civil Law. 
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Present international co-operation among various States 
is, sometimes, hampered by certain factors, although there 
is a general desire to improve such co-operation, Very often 
the motives of the partner are looked on with suspicion. 
There are some countries whose foreign policy is not always 
backed by all parties — and this fact leads to such suspicion. 
Opposition Parties very often hold opinions which are con- 
trary to the program of the Government in order to make 
its work more difficult. Such moves of the Parties in opposi- 
tion, however, produce definite results in the outer world, 
and foreign Governments are forced to take a definite view 
of this policy. If we take into consideration the state of psy- 
chology which the press of a Government tries to create in 
order to compel public opinion to support its policy, it means 
that it imposes a definite opinion on the masses of the people. 
These broad masses are very often totally unable to judge 
the situation properly and adequately because they are quite 
uninformed of the real facts. 

One thing should be taken into consideration, Indi- 
viduals in various countries, owing to the tempo of modern 
life, have no time to spare to study problems which are 
beyond the sphere of their immediate interest. People are 
mostly engaged into securing a certain standard of living 
which rises according to the importance of their role in the 
organization of the society. Preoccupation of individuals with 
the. problems of their daily life forces them to satisfy them- 
selves with ready-made formulas which instruct them how 
to regulate their attitude towards international problems in 
particular. The real facts remain unknown to them, either 
because they have no time to acquire knowledge of these 
facts, or because they cannot get information about things, 
which, for political reasons, are not discussed by the press, 
but the knowledge of which is essential if an objective and 
not a partial and biased judgement is to be formed. That 
is why they are content with the ready-made answers pre- 
sented to them in the form of propaganda. This is a comfor- 
table procedure, but quite useless when the political scene 
is changing, when old beliefs, deeply rooted in the cons- 
ciousness of individuals, must be re-examined and revised. 
These stereotyped methods are often the only standards by 
which the qualities of the people of other nations are 
measured. 
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There is another element which hampers understand- 
ing between individuals of different nations. These are the 
different degrees of their social development. The indivi- 
duals of backward nations suffer from an inferiority com- 
plex which manifests itself in two different ways. They 
either adopt a servile attitude towards the cultural achieve- 
ments of nations that have attained a higher level of 
development, overlooking the negative aspect of such 
development, especially as regards the way people in such 
societies live — unemployment, high cost of living, poor 
health etc. Until recently such was the case with those 
among us who saw conditions in the West in a rosy light — 
but they change their opinion when closer contact with the 
countries of the Western world enabled them to see that 
the people of each country have their own problems. These 
problems vary from one country to another, but they can- 
not be denied, and they are often very grave. 

On the other .hand, the same inferiority complex 
towards the culture and civilization of a country at a 
higher level of development manifests itself, in the case of 
some other people in a denial of the worth of the achieve- 
ments of these advanced societies, irrespective of the 
character of such achievements. This resistance manifests 
itself in the magnifying of their defects and belittling of 
their value, and in the praising of primitive characteristics 
etc. Such people forget that the culture and civilization of 
a nation are not monopolies of that nation but, on the 
contrary, they wtepresent tthe achievement of the whole 
human race. 


Therefore, neither blind admiration nor complete under- 
estimation should be adopted as a policy. Mutual respect for 
each other’s achievements is a necessary- condition for the 
understanding of the people of various nations. 


After the war, Yugoslavia was misrepresented both in 
the West and in the East. Social conditions in Yugoslavia 
were identified by the West with those in the Soviet Union. 
In numerous circles of such countries as France, Holland, 
Belgium, England, Italy and Germany, as I know from my 
personal experience, there are many well-disposed indi- 
viduals who are so ill-informed that, in spite of all, they 
still believe that our struggle against the Cominform is just 
camouflage intended to conceal the alignment of Yugoslavia 
with the countries of Cominform. Such an opinion results 
from another assumption. These people consider as ”com- 
munism“ things which have nothing in common — includ- 
ing under the same heading State capitalism which aims 
at the strengthening of the State in the Soviet Union, and 
the building up of Socialism and the withering away of the 
State in Yugoslavia. The same thing, but in an opposite 
sense, has happened in the East, where Yugoslavia is con- 
sidered to be a capitalist country. 


It is to the credit of French sociology — which considers 
Marx, besides Comte and Proudhon, to be the founder of 
sociology — that knowledge of Marxian scientific principles 
is becoming progressively better. This knowledge is, ho- 
wever, confined to a very narrow circle of men. Thus one 
can understand the statement made by one author from the 
western part of the United States: “We are very little 
acquainted with the results of the researches conducted in 
Europe (we are, probably, to blame for this). Many scien- 
tists who visit us leave us with the impression that. Europe 
(even Germany) is leading in the field of social theory — 
but we in this country are concerned only with the reali- 
ties there“. 

Contacts of scientific workers from various countries 
are not confined to their special fields of interest only, but 
these men seek information on the social structure of the 
countries visited, on their political and economic organiza- 
tion, on the economic policy of these countries, on the 
progress of their culture, on their school systems and on 
the situation of their religions and churches. The basic 
characteristic of these contacts is to be found in the fact 
that the propaganda of slogans is being replaced by the 
propaganda of facts which cannot be refuted. The critical 
judgment peculiar to all scientific workers figures promin- 
ently in all such contacts. They are anxious to get at 
concrete facts and are not satisfied with summary answers 
and phrases calculated to conceal a more or less unpleasant 
truth. Talks of this kind are bound to lead to scientific 
discussions, and figures and arguments are the only things 
which’ count in such discussions. If the evidence is convinc- 
ing, then, when the discussions are concluded (and they 


last in proportion to the desire of the visiting scientist to 
acquaint himself with the conditions of the country visited), 
the visitor is almost always bound to declare: ”I must now 
revise the picture I had previously formed of your country“. 
Prejudices and a priori judgments, based on tradition and 
fixed beliefs are, thereby, brought into question and new 
information is sought. The result is that the wrong concepts 
which, in the past, produced mistrust and suspicion, are 
completely shattered. 

There is no doubt that such contacts, which take place 
at scientific congresses and on similar occasions, contribute 
to a better understanding between the people of different 
nations. Such contacts are free from those psychological 
factors which exercise their influence in a political direc- 
tion — arguments are the only decisive factors in such 
discussions. Such is the case with the scientists, but not 
with the members of some other professions, who obstinately 
cling to a definite form of propaganda, and defend it with 
the zeal of a religious fanatic. The weaker their case the 
more obstinately they defend it, for they are afraid that 
they may be left without any creed if they abandon their 
traditional beliefs, imposed from without. As a rule they 
believe in them because it is the practice followed by 
others of their circle who are engaged in the same 
profession. 
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Better understanding among nations is being achi- 
eved by men, because they themselves are the subjects of 
social relations. From the sociological point of view, this 
implies that an ever growing number of people on both 
sides must be engaged in the process, in order to establish 
new and closer relations among the nations. In order to 
achieve this, to create conditions for better mutual under- 
standing, stimuli are needed which will help to overcome the 
traditional concepts and stereotyped ideas that are still 
deeply rooted in men’s psychology. 

Greater and more lasting results can be achieved only 
on a reciprocal basis. Individual citizens, as a rule, cannot 
achieve this. Social organizations are asked to play an impor- 
tant part in this action by extending their activity to the 
international field. Various cultural organizations, and espe- 
cially those of a scientific, artistic and educational charac- 
ter, are destined to play an especially important role in 
this. Scientific congresses with a large attendance, and the 
organized exchange of artists, are important factors in fos- 
tering broader international contact. 

These factors produce various results. A foreign artist, 
both creative and reproductive, influences the people who 
share the impression created by his work. In such a way 
this artist makes the cultural achievements of his own 
country known to the public of a foreign country. 

At scientific congresses, scientists from different parts 
of the world meet, but they do not come into contact with 
many other citizens of the country where the Congress 
is being held. One might say that they form a closed 
circle, Scientists, however, have one opportunity which is 
denied to other men. They can, when they return to their 
own countries, inform the people of their experience. They 
do this in their capacity of teachers, communicating their 
experiences to young people who are in their formative 
years and thus have an open mind not bound to such an 
extent by stereotyped ideas as are the minds of men whose 
years of study are behind them. The authority of the teacher 
enables him to convey his impressions of the people of other 
nations both to his younger colleagues and to his students. 

Owing to their opportunity to influence the younger 
generation, scientists may greatly contribute to a better 
understanding among the citizens of various nations. When 
they come into contact with their foreign colleagues they 
may prepare the ground for exchange visits of groups of 
students. This means that the student organizations would 
strengthen the relations initiated by their teachers. It is 
an old experience that the mental horizons of men are much 
broader if young men are given the opportunity to get to 
know foreign countries and people. Each individual profits 
thereby. In addition to this a continual process of better 
acquaintance increases the number of those who relinquish 
the old ideas inherited from the past. A basis of sincerity 
and confidence is thus created. Without it there can be no 
fruitful co-operation among the nations. 
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Per UALET TES 


Propaganda and the Facts 


THE ANTI-YUGOSLAV CAMPAIGN OF THE VATICAN 


HE propaganda war, waged with 

all the methods and means of 

a well-organized (and well-fi- 
nanced) campaign against a free and 
independent country for over a decade 
— reveals, even on a superficial ana- 
lysis, the motives actuating it and the 
roots from which it derives its persis- 
tence. Without for a moment losing in 
intensity and range, despite signs of 
general easing of the situation, which 
at least hints at a tendency to take a 
more realistic view of the problem of 
international relations and coopera- 
tion — this propaganda, developing in 
the shadow of more important inter- 
national events, is in itself a convinc- 
ing condemnation of its initiators and 
inspirers. The campaign in question is 
that of the Vatican and the circles 
dominated by the Holy See, and it is 
directed against Yugoslavia; it is the 
anti-Yugoslay campaign which has 
been going on for years with numerous 
propaganda offensives, and which has 
now been stirred up by various mo- 
tives, primarily of a political nature. 

For objective observers of interna- 
tional events, especially those who have 
had the opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the state of affairs in Yu- 
goslavia, it is hardiy a secret that this 
action is devoid even of a vestige of the 
“eare“ of the Holy See for its flock, 
but only a question of dubious poli- 
tical plans. The Vatican, which for 
ages dominated this sphere through its 
agents and exponents, by using sheer 
force or resorting to propaganda — 
full of contempt for the ’Balkan here- 
tices’ — is now employing various 
methods to damage the reputation -of 
Yugoslavia and her people’s interests, 
exclusively guided by political motives 
which are as much connected with re- 
ligion as the inventions of the Vatican 
are connected with truth. 

The value of the ’facts“ relating to 
the persecution of the clergy in Yugo- 
slavia which appear daily in such 
papers as ”Osservatore Romano“ or the 
*Quotidiano“ (this time we shall deal 
with the latter) is shown by the follow- 
ing example. 

This organ of the Catholic Action, 
in a slanderous two-column article in 
a recent issue, lamented over the fate 
of St. Martin’s chapel at Buje. (The 
Vatican, just like Italian circles is 
specially anxious about Zone B: the 
coincidence of their actions with the 
revival and intensification of the Trie- 
ste campaign is very interesting!) All 


the usual elements are used to make . 


up the article: ”’profanation“, ”*com- 
munist activists‘ and the ’deposing of 


Christ from the Cross“ as well as the 
alleged smashing of a church window 
containing a picture of the Virgin Mary 
(which, as a matter of fact, never 
existed in that church) and so on. 

Here is a statement by the most 
competent person — the parish priest 
of Buje, Rev. Giuseppe Kavalerin: 

*Having heard that the Rome paper 
»Quotidiano« writes about the alleged 
profanation of the St. Martin’s Church 
at Buje, I consider it my duty to de- 
clare, out of my love of truth, that 
this report is quite incorrect. I may 
add that such false reports ean only 
serve to disturb the public. 

»I can say that the local authorities 
are taking all precautions against such 
acts being perpetrated, and that the 
population can freely profess its faith 
without any interference. It would be 
better if such reports were not pub- 
lished. Since they are false, they can 
only rebound on the slanderers“. 


The parish priest of Kukujevci, in 
Srem, the Rev. Petar Masni¢, who was 
requsted by press representatives to 
give his views on the relations between 
Church and State in the period follow- 
ing the passing of the Law on religious 
communities, readily responded to 
the request. He declared: 


"The Law on the legal position of 
the religious communities is a great 
factor in the regulation of relations 
between Church and State. After the 
passing of this law, only thoughtless 
acts of individuals on one or the other 
side, could lead to misunderstandings. 


”On the question of religion, morals 
and church discipline, we, the mem- 
bers of the Association, remain united 
with Catholics throughout the world. 
But as regards national questions, the 
interests of our country are for us the 
supreme law. When political questions 
are involved, we refuse to listen to 
anyone outside Yugoslavia, and we 
reject all interference from outside. 
This attitude was taken by all the 
glorious figures of the Catholic Church 
in Yugoslavia throughout history. As 
sons of this country, we want to live 
together with our people and to con- 
tribute our share in the building of 
the homeland.“ 

If the Holy See took into account 
truth and arguments, it would find 
both the statement of this priest, and 
the numerous declarations of Yugo- 
slav priests of all the religious faiths, 
imbued with the same spirit. These 
are authentic testimonies of the posi- 
tion of the Church in our country, and 
at the same time the best criterion for 
the estimation of the real character 
of Vatican propaganda. 


Italian Statistics on Trieste 


HE more or less official Italian 

publicity on Trieste has been 

rather prolific of late. In corro- 
boration of Italian claims, various sta- 
tistical data are being published on the 
ethnical structure of the population — 
statistics which may mislead credulous 
and unenlightened readers, especially 
when perfidiously. presented in a 
"scientific and realistic form. We 
have already discussed these Italian 
*statistics“’ in an article published in 
this journal on November 1, 1952, in 
connection with a special issue of the 
magazine ”Esteri‘‘, entitled ’The Ques- 
tion of Trieste“. 

In this article we shall confine our- 
selves to the pamphlet which has an 
official character — The Truth about 
Trieste“ published by the ’Internatio- 
nal Political Editions“ in Rome (as a 
reply to Kardelj’s article of October 
1953 about the monthly ”’Documenti 
di vita Italiana‘‘ which the Presidency 
of the Government publishes in vari- 
ous languages, and about the magazine 
”*Esteri“) as well as to the pamphlet 
published this year by the ,,Comitato 
di Liberazione nazionale dell’Istria“ — 
Il problema di Trieste, realta storica, 
politica, economica“, which seems to 
be the basic source of all these ’’sta- 
tistics“. 

We shall first deal with this pam- 
phlet, and examine the other publica- 
tions in the same light. On the basis 
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of remarks in the former concerning 
the last Austrian census in Trieste, 
taken in 1910, and the first Italian 
census, taken in 1921, the reader might 
conclude that the Italians — rather 
belatedly — admit the injustices in- 
flicted by these two censuses on the 


. Slovenes, and that consequently every- 


thing they say subsequently should be 
taken at its face value. 

As regards the 1910 census, the 
pamphlet says (page 22) that the ori- 
ginally established number of persons 
“speaking Slovene‘ (38,000) resulted 
from an ’’ambiguity“ (in modo equi- 
voco) and that from the viewpoint of 
national feeling, it has only a relative 
value. For example in the case of a 
maid-servant employed in an Italian 
family, the census officials put down 
“Italian language“ as the one spoken 
by her, because she spoke Italian with 
her employers and in business inter- 
courses, The pamphlet admits that 
"errors and abuses“ actually occurred, 
and then reproaches the Austrian De- 
puty Governor of that period for being 
too anxious to repair these injustices, 
and for going so far as to issue ”se- 
cretf’ instructions to his subordinate 
officials, according to which they were 
to double the number of Slovenes. The 
anonymous writer of the pamphlet 
(who, as revealed through the indis- 
eretion of one of the mentioned publi- 
cations as well as by the style itself 


of the pamphlet, is Prof. Karlo Schif- 
frer of Trieste University) evidently 
did not take the trouble to read the 
interpellation of the then Slovene Tri- 
este deputy in the Vienna Parliament, 
O. Ribar, addressed to the Minister for 
the Interior, or at least his interpella- 
tion in the Trieste regional assembly 
on September 25, 1911 (Verbali della 
Dieta Provinciale di Trieste Sessione 
del 1911. Trieste 1912) and the reply of 
the Imperial Commissioner, Baron 
Reinlein, on October 2 of the same 
year, The author’s statement is dispro- 
ved by the original complaints of 
Trieste Slovenes made in this connec- 
tion, which have been fortunately 
preserved, He says however, that ’’the 
Austrian officials, despite various ar- 
bitrary actions, failed to produce the 
number which the Deputy Governor 
required, and were obliged to stop at 
the figure of 59,000 for the Slovenes 
and Croats‘. They actually counted as 
many, and would have counted even 
more, had a systematic revision of the 
census been carried out to the end. 
However, the official figure of 59,000 
is too high for the author of the 
pamphlet and he states, without prov- 
ing his assertion, as is his wont — that 
at this time not even 50,000 persons 
of Slav nationality could be counted in 
the Trieste municipality, that is to 
say, persons who spoke the Slav lan- 
guage and considered themselves Slavs. 

The author of the pamphlet entitled 
*The Truth about Trieste’ found even 
this arbitrarily reduced number of 
Slovenes too high — hence his asser- 
tion that in 1910 there were in Trieste 
46,000 persons of non-Italian national- 
ity (that is, Slovenes, Croats, Ger- 
mans etc.). ; 

But in its ’sacred enthusiasm“ about 
the Italian character of Trieste, the 
fortnightly ”’Esteri‘ (Anno 5, N. 7. p. 
12) undoubtedly made the best guess 
about the actual number of Slovenes 
in Trieste. In reply to a pamphlet on 
Trieste (1953) by M. Halusi of Istanbul, 
the paper says that in 1910 there were 
in Trieste 128,000 Italians and 70,000 
Sloyenes, 

As regards the 1921 census, one 
should not waste too many words about 
it, as Prof. Schiffrer himself wrote on 
page 49 of his book ”La Venezia Giu- 
lia‘’ (Rome, 1946) that ”les résultats du 
recensement de 1921 sont absolument 
contraires a l’état des choses réels et 
ne peuvent résister a la critique“. The 
Italian Government itself declared in 
a memorandum which it submitted to 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
London in 1945 (Annexe 6, Report of 
the Ethnical Groups in the Venezia 
Giulia, page 10); "Comme il a déja été 
dit, nous ne répondons pas de l’exacti- 
tude des statistiques portant: sur le 
recensement en question“, (the census 
of 1921). 

However, the Italian statisticians 
have now started again to attach spe- 
cial significance to this census, which 
was generally recognized as unreliable 
and unjust. 

It is true that on page 23 of the 
pamphlet, ”Il problema di Trieste“, we 
read the following: ”The census of 1921 
has also been rightly criticized; the 
ambiguous (equivoco) question of the 
*spoken language“ actually permitted 
that any group of persons of Slav 
origin and national feeling who knew 
the Italian language well and used it 


correctly could be described ag speak- 
ing Italian. However, already in the 
next sentence the author maintains 
that the data of this census are real, 
with the exception of those for Trieste. 
In keeping with this, and using an 
unknown criterion in one summary he 
increased the number of Slovenes offi- 
cially established“ at 18,000— to 40,000, 
while reducing it in another to 26,457. 
By these corrections“ the author evi- 
dently wished to give his records an 
appearance of reality“ and ”truthful- 
ness“, 

The other publications, however, 
are more frank, and shamelessly admit 
the generally unrecognized official 
data. But it is certainly significant 
that each gives a different figure for 
the Slovenes in Trieste, Thus ”’The 
Truth about Trieste“ refers to 18,150 
Slovenes, while ”*Documenti di Vita 
Italiana‘’ on page 1,825 speaks about 


18,531 Slovenes and Croats, and on 
page 2,157 about 18,319, 
In its March number, ”’Documenti 


di vita Italiana‘’ (Anno IV, N. 28), we 
see on page 2,157 entirely new and 
very interesting statistical figures 


about the ethnical structure of Zone 


A. The record is very brief and runs 
as follows: 

Inhabitants with permanent! resi- 
dence (attualmente residenti) 

— 297,003 (data taken from ’’Bollet- 
tino di Statistica GMA“ N. 7—8, April 
1953) Italian with permanent residence 
— 257,854, Slovenes with permanent 
residence — 39,145 

It follows logically from this sum- 
mary that AMG concluded from the 
census of November 4, 1951 that there 
were at that time in Zone A 297,003 
persons with permanent residence, 
namely 257,858 Italians and 39,145 Slo- 
venes. As a matter of fact, no data 
about the nationality or language of 
the population were collected at that 
time in Zone A (evidently in keeping 
with the practice in the Italian Repu- 
blic)h How did these data find their 
way into an official Italian publication? 

A reply to this question is supplied 
by the above-mentioned booklet ’TIl 
problema di Trieste“. Its writer, Prof. 
K. Schiffrer, calculated the relation 
between Italians and Slovenes on the 
basis of the relation of pupils enrolled 
in the Italian and Slovene schools in 
the school year 1951/52. In this way he 
estimated that the Slovenes in Trieste 
numbered 27,525 and in the whole 
Zone 39,145. 

This method is not new and was 
used during the Austrian rule by the 
Trieste Slovenes themselves, as well 
as by the author of the well-known 
publication ’L’irredentismo adriatico“, 
Angelo Vivante, in order to prove the 
absurdity of the census taken in 1900 
and 1910. If the method was justified 
in this instance, it does not follow that 
it is generally recognized and always 
practicable. With this method the Tri- 
este Slovenes were able to prove that 
their numerical strength was greater 
than it followed from the official cen- 
sus, This method could only serve for 
estimating the lower limit. What the 
total number of Slovenes was, did not 
follow from this, as in that case it 
would have been also necessary to 
take into account the huge number of 
Slovene children who, owing to the 
lack of the necessary Slovene institu- 


tions and for various other reasons, 
attended German and Italian schools, 
and about whom therefore the neces- 
sary data were not available. 

Conditions in Trieste today do not 
differ essentially from those of that 
time. The Trieste Slovenes still have 
not all the kinds of schools which are 
at the disposal of Italians. One should 
not lose sight of the period of Italian 
rule when all the Slovene schools were — 
closed, and when all private teaching 
in the Slovene language was strictly 
forbidden. Today, owing to very po- 
werful political, economic, and other 
kinds of pressure, many Slovene parents 
send their children to Italian schools. 
Hence, the above mentioned method 
for calculating the number of Slovenes 
in Trieste is quite impracticable under 
present conditions. Under the most 
favourable conditions this method 
could be used only for the estimation 
of the lowest limit. 

Before the First World War, Trieste 
Slovenes correctly assessed the value 
of this method. Hence, they tried to 
complement it by using other methods 
also. However, this method too, espe- 
cially when a national minority is in- 
volved, can give only minimum number 
of the minority in question, The mini- 
mum. values, established by various 
methods of this kind, may agree to 
some extent (as was the case with the 
estimation of the numerical strength 
of the Slovenes just before World War 
I), but there is always a considerable 
difference between them, The present 
conditions in Trieste are the best ex- 
ample. 

On the basis of the results of the 
first municipal elections in Trieste in 
1949, AMG calculated the number of 
the population according to nationa- 
lity, and published the data thus ob- 
tained in a pamphlet entitled ”Trieste 
Handbook 1950‘. It reckoned the num-- 
ber of Slovenes at 50,000 in Trieste 
city and 63,000 in the entire Zone A. 
These figures are double those given by 
Schiffrer on the basis of school figures. 

These figures too, however, consti- 
tute — as we have said in speaking 
about the national minorities — only 
the lower limit. The real number is 
actually much larger. 

None of the Italian publications 
quotes the data of the Anglo-American 
Military Government, but all have given 
the widest publicity to the latest sta- 
tistics based on the number of school 
children. These data were published 
also by the fortnightly ’’Esteri‘ (A. V. 
N. 8) *Documenti di Vita Italiana“, in 
a form which may mislead the reader 
into believing that they were officially 
collected by AMG during the latest 
census, taken in 1951, 

The idea of presenting the ethnical 
structure of the Trieste population in 
a false light has evidently taken such 
deep root among the Italians that, as 
we have seen, even Prof, K. Schiffrer 
has succumbed to the temptation — 
the very man who, towards the end of 
the war, critically estimated the Italian 
census of 1921 and who, as recently as 
a year ago, publicly condemned the 
way in which the official ’Documenti 
di Vita Italiana‘ represented national 
conditions in the Trieste territory. — 


Dr, Lavo Cermelj 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Rados STAMENKOVIC 


The Trade East-West 


HE beginning of the Soviet trade offensive at the end 

of last year provoked lively comment and gave rise 

to various interpretations. There were many specula- 
tions as to the real Russian motives: whether their overtures 
were merely a political bluff, or whether they stemmed 
from a genuine desire to expand trade exchange, if they 
were dictated by momentary necessity or if they marked 
the prelude to a new long-term strategy. Needless to say, 
nobody overlooked the fact that all measures taken in 
the economic field are logically integrated into the broader 
framework of the general foreign policy, but this only ren- 
dered the assessment of the real economic and political mo- 
tives still more difficult. However, almost everyone agreed 
on the following: if the Russians wish to achieve any con- 
crete results, the moment was certainly well chosen. The 
effects of the Korean boom had long since been exhausted, 
while the events in Indochina had still not come into the 
foreground of the international scene, so that nothing defi- 
nite which would infuse new vigour into the slack markets 
could yet be perceived. Competition in all sectors had in- 
creased steadily, while the unfavourable symptoms in the 
USA had accumulated at a disturbing rate since last Sep- 
tember. It really seemed that the Russians held the trumps. 


However, the two Geneva conferences, the EEC session 
in March, and the conference on East-West trade have 
thrown a new light on the problem and revealed that its 
solution is more complex than it seemed at first sight. 


During these talks the Eastern bloc maintained a persis- 
tent and steady offensive, when the volume of exchange, 
type of trade agreements, mode of payments, or any techni- 
cal matters were under discussion. In view of the fact that 
variety and richness of nuance are not the forte of Soviet 
policy, once the theses were adopted, they were fired steadily 
at the western members by all the countries of the Eastern 
bloc. The Russians were converted overnight into the most 
enthusiastic champions of the international division of 
labour, completely neglecting Stalin’s theory on two parallel 
world markets, and Malenkov’s statement at the Nineteenth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party according to which 
"the market of the democratic bloc has sufficient resources 
at its disposal to enable each country to find... all that is 
necessary for its economic development.“ 

Apart from this tendency, the representatives of the 
West European countries did not show any particular 
eagerness to accept the Soviet offers. While it is true that 
all the countries declared themselves in favour of increased 
exchange, particularly Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries, in view of their obvious interests, all statements 
on the part of the western countries were marked by extreme 
moderation, which often wore a light touch of scepticism. 
The fundamental question, which had already been clearly 
defined at the session of the European Economic Commis- 
sion was as follows: what can the East offer Western 
Europe in exchange for her goods? It is understandable 
that the problem of expanding West European exports 
cannot be resolved, in spite of the obvious wishes of the 
exporting circles, without the previous solution of this 
question. Almost all the delegations, at the first and second 
conference alike declared that the chief obstacle lay in the 


exports of the eastern countries which, in volume, structure, 
quality or price, fail completely or partly to meet the requi- 
rements of the West European countries. The passive ba- 
lance of the East European countries in bilateral payments 
which most frequently reaches the limits of the manipulative 
credits granted, is a characteristic feature in East-West 
trade relations, 


The classic export items of the Soviet bloc — grain, 
timber and Polish coal, — did not meet with the same recep- 
tion as they would have a few years ago. Many changes 
have occured in the meantime in the economic and currency 
situation of the Western countries, while the tendency to 
recession which is a point in favour of Soviet policy where 
the expansion of imports is concerned, would exercise an 
adverse influence on the prospects for the sale of Soviet 
goods. Some European countries such as France, Italy and 
Sweden, have succeeded in raising their grain production 
to such an extent that they no longer require imports, or 
have reduced them to a comparatively uninteresting volume. 
As for coal supplies, they, no longer represent a particular 
problem at the present level of economic activity in Western 
Europe. It is true that Soviet prospects will probably change 
if the American recession continues. This recession has had 
no tangible repercussions so far where American imports 
are concerned, although a certain shrinkage was noted by 
the end of last year. It would seem, however, judging by 
all the signs, that the level of industrial production is near- 
ing the critical point when its effect on imports should be 
felt more strongly, and when it should have multiple reper- 
cussions on the level of American exports. This would imply 
the cessation of the upward trend of the West European 
dollar reserves, which has already lasted for two years, 
while the countries of the Eastern bloc would again become 
an interesting source of raw materials and foodstuffs. But 
even then the volume of exchange with the Eastern coun- 
tries could not develop at a more rapid pace than their 
capacity for creating export surpluses. 

As might have been expected, the Soviet counter-argu- 
ment to the West European theses consisted in stressing the 
policy of embargo. The representatives of the East European 
countries countered every statement by the Western dele- 
gates. to the effect that the obstacles which impede the 
expansion: of trade exchange lie in the weakness of the 
Eastern deliveries, by asserting that the problem actually 
lies in the policy of discrimination pursued by the Western 
countries, both in the field of imports and exports, Although 
there can be little doubt as to the real reasons for the 


’ contraction of East-West trade, it is still possible to refute 


the allegation that the policy of restrictions must have 
necessarily played an important part in this, particularly ° 
where exports to the East are concerned. It is difficult 
to assess the exact scope of these measures, all the more so 
as the Western countries began applying restrictions before 
the UN decision to introduce a general blockade on exports 
of strategic materials from the beginning of open Chinese 
intervention in the Far East conflict. In fact, the so called , 
Paris group, which includes the NATO countries as well 
as Western Germany and Japan, was created in 1949 in 


direct connection with the Berlin crisis when two lists were 
‘drafted: one which covers war materials, whose exports are 
banned, and the other with strategic articles, whose exports 
are reduced to the minimum peacetime requirements of the 
Soviet bloc. Perhaps the decline of the physical volume of 
West European exports to the East after 1949 might 
be taken as a criterion in assessing the effect of these 
measures, but one should also bear in mind the low pay- 
ment capacity of the Eastern countries, and their trade 
policy. 


Volume of West European exports: 


1950—100 
1938 204 
1949 103 
1950 100 
1951 98 
1952 Sit 


The question of revising the economic blockade was 
debated on several occasions in the West, particularly in 
Great Britain, where, owing to the economic structure of 
the country, interest in the development of trade with the 
East is certainly greatest. The latest report of the British 
Ministry of Foreign Trade stresses the great number of 
applications for export licenses to the Soviet Union, and 
frequent interpellations in Parliament have even led Chur- 
chill, in February this year, to declare himself in favour of 
a settlement of this matter. The March talks held in London 
between Stassen, Thornycroft and Schumann led to a con- 
currence of the views of the US, Great Britain and France, 
and to the decision in.principle that something should be 


done, although no concrete measures have hitherto been 
taken. 

The final appraisal of the whole problem in spite of 
several unknown factors which doubtless exist, seems much 
clearer than a few months ago. Today it can be said with 
certainty that no sensational developments should be ex- 
pected in the field of East-West exchange. On the assump- 
tion that the Russians really intend to apen the economic 
curtain still further, which seems quite likely, as they are 
being driven to this by economic and political considera- 
tions, they will have to effect substantial changes in the 
potential, structure and quality of their exports. All this 
cannot be achieved overnight. 

In fact, both Geneva conferences only revealed the wea- 
knesses inherent in a policy of autarchy and the disharmony 
of such a policy with the requirements of present world 
economy. From this standpoint the Soviet trade offensive 
can be diagnosed as a political failure. The Russians changed 
their traditional line of conduct somewhat too abruptly, 
while the actual economic forces with which they would 
appear before the world do not correspond to the political 
effects they doubtless had in mind. On the other hand, the 
question of eliminating or easing the trade restrictions is 
linked with the further development of the over-all Soviet 
foreign policy. Although there doubtless exist factors in 
the West which favour the expansion of exchanges with the 
East, all signs indicate that the Western countries will ex- 
ercise extreme caution, and that economic factors will not 
prevail over political considerations. Briefly, the Soviet 
Union will have to offer substantial guarantees, both in the 
economic and political sphere, before arriving at a solution 
of the problem of East-West trade relations which will 
constitute a genuine contribution to the economic stabiliza- 
tion of Europe as a whole. 


Great Possibilities of Export of Power 
from Yugoslavia 


HE UNO Power Commission will meet in June at Ge- 
neva and on this occasion the possibilities of export- 

ing power from Yugoslavia will be discussed. 
Projects for building hydro-electric generating stations 
for export of power at Peruée, Split, Senj and Avéa are 
nearly completed. These stations will be supplied by the 
rivers Cetina, Lika, Gacka, TrebiSnjica and the Idrijica, a 
tributary of the Soca. Representatives of Italian, West 
German and Austrian Governments, as well as experts of 
the Technical Assistance of UNO, who visited Yugoslavia 
for the purpose of inspecting projects of the Yugoslav ex- 
perts, have approved of them, especially those regarding 
the utilization of Cetina’s water-power. The hydro-electric 
generating stations that are to be erected there will produce 
yearly about 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours, twice as much as 
the 1951 production. In view of the exceptional potentiality 
of the Yugoslav rivers, it is believed that the International 
Bank in Washington may consider providing funds for the 
building of these new hydro-electric stations in Yugoslavia. 


The rapid post-war development. demands an increase of 
power production in Europe. In the opinion of experts, in 
ten years the industrial countries, such as Italy, Western 
Germany, Switzerland and France, will have utilized all 
their available water-power and will be forced to import 
electricity. In Italy and Switzerland there are no extensive 
coalfields, and therefore these countries will be forced to 
import in the near future either coal or power. In Western 


Germany, although in a better position as regards coal’ 


output, the building of new power-plants is anticipated; 
but this is expected to have an unfavourable influence 
upon production costs. All this indicates that the import of 
power from Yugoslavia is quite seriously considered by some 
countries. 


With about 49 million kilowatt-hours of available water 
power, Yugoslavia may be considered as the future chief 
exporter of power in Europe. It is reckoned for instance that 
the hydro-electric stations on the Cetina, Neretva, Trebi- 
Snjica and Zeta could produce for ten years about 10 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electric current annually. The main cha- 
racteristic of these rivers is their source on high ground, 
and their great falls. Another advantage is that they never 
freeze. 


The importance of Yugoslavia as an exporter of power 
does not only lie in the capacity of its water-power, but also 
in the character of its river falls. The rivers in Switzeriand, 
Western Germany and Italy are supplied from the Alps, 
therefore in winter months their flow is at a minimum 
owing to freezing, and then there generally begin difficul- 
ties regarding the regular supply of power. The water is 
plentiful in the Adriatic river system, particularly in the 
winter months and therefore Yugoslavia can easily make up 
for the usual deficit in electricity that is felt in this time 
of the year in the Alpine regions. The export of power from 
Yugoslavia to the western countries will be of mutual advan- 
tage. According to present estimates, this export will take 
twenty to thirty years. 
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ART AND CRITICISM 


Dr Hugo KLAJN 


Shakespeare in Yugoslavia 


LTHOUGH eighteen decades have not yet elapsed 

since a Yugoslav left a first. written trace of his 

enthusiasm for Shakespeare and of Shakespeare’s 
influence upon him (it was the Slovenian poet Anton 
Linhart); although a Belgrade audience saw only ninety 
years ago the first performance of a play based on 
Shakespeare (Love is Omnipotent or "The Taming of 
Stubbornness“ written by Halbein, who was inspired by 
Shinko’s production of ’The Taming of the Shrew“, pre- 
sented in the only Belgrade theatre of the time ”Arena“, 
on 28th June 1863), yet the Yugoslavs of the present day 
can compete, in intensity of interest in Shakespeare’s work, 
with nations who have been acquainted with the great 
dramatist for a long time, and even with his compatriots. 
As long ago as 1925 Vladeta Popovic stated (in his book 
*Shakespeare in Serbia“, London, published in 1928), that 
“interest in Shakespeare in Serbia iis comparatively as 
great as in England“, and in his last essay before his death 
(in ’Zbornik Filozofskog Fakulteta‘, 1952) he noted that 
this interest “in new Yugoslavia is immense — far greater 
than ever before, and greater than in any other foreign 
dramatist‘. 

This interest is in the first place reflected, of course, 
in the great number of Shakespeare's plays in the repertoire 
of the Belgrade theatres, in the number of translators and 
translations, and finally in the studies and lectures on 
Shakespeare and his work. This season the theatre-goers 
of Belgrade, to mention only this city, can see two of 
his tragedies ("King Lear“ and ’Romeo and Juliet) and 
two comedies ("The Merchant of Venice“ and ”’The Taming 
of the Shrew“) translated by four translators (Milan Bog- 
danovié, Borivoje Nedié, Velimir Zivojinovié and Hugo 
Klajn). All the more important theatres in the country are 
showing Shakespeare, and ”Hamlet‘‘ has been for several 
seasons on Dubrovnik summer programme of plays. 

This by no means includes the works of Shakespeare 
that have been translated or presented here. Sima Pandu- 
rovié and Zivojin Simié have translated some of Shakes- 
peare’s "chronicle plays“. ”’Matica Hrvatska“ has taken 
on the task of publishing Shakespeare’s complete works in 
Croatian, and Professor Josip Torbarina is already publish- 
ing the first revised translations by Dr. Milan Bogdanovié 
(pseudonym of Milan Srabec). The Slovenes are doing the 
same with excellent translations by Oton Zupanéié. Shakes- 
peare is now being translated into languages into which he 
has never been translated before; ”As you Like It“, 
"Twelfth Night“ and ”’Othello“ have been translated and 
presented at Skoplje, and ”Hamlet“ has been translated into 
the Shqiptar language. Dr. Bratko Kreft’s essay ’’PuSkin 
and Shakespeare“, Ljubljana, 1952 proves that the study of 
Shakespeare and the enlightening of the broad masses on 
this subject are in progress, which is also shown by the 
popularity of the series of nine lectures on Shakespeare 


and his work delivered by B. Nedié and H. Klajn at the 
Kolarac University in Belgrade. 

Among the producers of Shakespeare’s plays, the most 
outstanding are Bratko Kreft at Ljubljana, Branko Gavela 
at Zagreb, and Mato Milosevic in Belgrade. The prominent 
Shakespearian actors are too numerous to be all named. 
Milivoje Zivanovié’s King Lear was very impressive. RaSa 
Plaovi¢é, an unsurpassed Hamlet, is now interpreting Shy- 
lock as a usurer and avenger who, although outdoing in 
spite his Christian teachers, is by no means lacking in 
human feeling and human dignity. Olga Spiridonovic, who 
played some time ago Ophelia, has now achieved great 
success as Juliet. 

The average level of staging Shakespeare in Belgrade 
theatres is undoubtedly higher than before the war, And 
yet the majority of producers are not free of a certain 
heaviness, hesitation and slowness which may possibly 
be traced to former German influence. 

The Yugoslavs who vere in close contact with Germans 
and their culture were the first to become acquainted with 


Shakespeare. It is known how much the Germans have done 


to make Shakespeare popular in Europe. But this circums- 
tance had a drawback: having become acquainted with 
Shakespeare without any other intermediary, the neighbours 
of the Germans could not free themselves of their influence. 
The Serbs, it is true, were not in such close contact with 
the Germans as the Slovenes and Croats, and were not 
so much under their dominance in economic and political 
matters, and consequently not so much culturally influ- 
enced; but one of the most prominent former producers of 
Shakespeare in Belgrade, Mihajlo Isailovi¢, was for many 
years an actor in Germany, and so he had not only brought 
to the Belgrade stage German pedantry and ponderousness, 
but even the German staging and presentation of Shakes- 
peare. Perhaps that is why in many of these performances 
there is a certain immobility, disconnected action, and dis- 
continuance in scenes, instead of a continual dynamic and 
rhythmic movement of the scenes in Shakespeare’s drama. 

This was the most expressive in the extremely interest- 
ing staging of King Henry IV by Gavela in the Belgrade 
National Theatre, with a first-rate Falstaff, interpreted by 
Ljubisa Jovanovié as a likeable, self-complacent, good-for- 
nothing; with music by Kresimir Baranovié, which taken 
by itself, is a great success, but which, with its too 
frequent pauses between entrances, increased the discon- 
tinuity of the whole. There is a similar discontinuity in 
MiloSevic’s staging of "Romeo and Juliet“, which exceeds 
not only the ’two hours’ traffic’, promised by Shakespeare 
in the Prologue, but even the three hours hinted at in 
the altered text of the Prologue, and adjusted to the real 
tempo and rhythm of the performance. Not only in the 
respect of time but also of space these performances are 
overburdened by a certain heaviness and intricacy, some- 


cea y oo 


times without a uniform key setting’ for the whole’ play. 
So in ’Romeo and Juliet’ the curtain goes down to allow 
rotation and partial change of the scenery, scenes take 
place before the curtain, a wall is lifted (of Juliet’s chamber) 
before the eyes of the audience, and another wall is chan- 
ged (in Capulet’s tomb) into a transparent screen. 

But this does not apply to ’The Taming of the Shrew“ 
at the Belgrade Dramatic Theatre (produced by Predrag 
Dinulovi¢é). There is continuity, tempo and consistency in 
the basic conception of the staging. But while this perfor- 
mance in its outward aspect has a certain merit, in its 
conception it does not attain the level of other productions 
of Shakespeare’s plays in the theatres of our centres: the 
stress is laid on the comic situations, especially that side of 
the comedy which offers an amusing spectacle, and gives 
scope to the producer’s comic invention.Deprived of all 
seriousness, and not handicapped by any psychological or 
other problems, it is devoid of a study of character and 
pedagogic problems, The shrew Katharina, as interpreted 
by the very talented Olivera Markovié, is untamed to the 
end, she is only apparently submissive, but in fact dupes 
her tamer-husband. She is at bottom only a paler version 
of Bianca, the same hypocrite but less artful, for she does 
not pretend before the marriage to be good-tempered, but 
only later, when she has learned her lesson from Bianca 
and found means of getting all she wants in a nice way, 
retaining the reputation of a model wife. 

The production of Shakespeare’s plays would not be 
possible without adequate translations. The best of such 
translations are to be found in Slovene literature in the 
work of O. Zupan¢tié. This is hardly surprising, as it is not 
coincidental that the Germans have the most perfect trans- 
lations of Shakespeare. The reason of this lies in the pro- 
perties of the language into which Shakespeare is trans- 
lated. Besides the difficulties created by Shakespeare’s ex- 
tremely rich vocabulary, his condensed method of expression, 
and. his abundant puns — which as a rule can only be 
explained but not translated in another language — there 
are also difficulties of a specific nature, which are far 
greater for the Yugoslav translator than for the German, 
and still greater for the Serbo-Croatian translator than 
for the Slovenian. 

Just as the Germans did, Zupan¢i¢ nearly always 
succeeded in making a translation with the same number 
of lines as in the original. For the Slovenian has a similarity 
to English which Serbo-Croatian lacks: a great number 
of monosyllabic words, and polysyllabic ones with the 
stress on the last syllable. We very often find in Shakes- 
peare lines consisting exclusively of monosyllabic words. 
Laza Kostié was the only one of the Serbs or Croats who 
succeeded in giving translations with an equal number 
of syllables to Shakespeare’s, and sometimes even fewer, 
but only by omitting the vowels as in "Zar niSt’ne vid’te 
tam’, Although. one of the present translators of Shakes- 
peare, Velimir Zivojinovié, tried to prove once (in the 
periodical ”Misao“ 1927) that ”’with some effort Shakes- 
peare’s words could be transposed into our language with 
the same number of syllables“, his later translations (with 
B. Nedi¢) did not confirm this. Bogdan Popovi¢ even found 
that a literal translation of an English text should be twice 
as long or more. But this,is certainly exaggerated. The 
abreviations and condensations in translation very often 
detract from the exactness of expression, and quite com- 
prehensibly so, and there is no Serbo-Croatian translation 
of Shakespeare, as far as I know, that is not considerably 
longer than the original, with the exception. of Kosti¢’s. 

The problem of metre is closely connected, and with 
the problem of the peculiar structure of the Serbo-Croatian 
language it gives even more trouble to the translator. 
Shakespeare’s iambic pentameter which faithfully expresses 
the lively tempestuous rhytm of the dialogue between men 
whose opinions and inclinations clash, is * perfectly adapted 
to the character of English language. However in Serbo- 
Croat verse — whether written or folk poetry, iambics 
are very rare. The falling intonation of literary Serbo- 
Croatian and in the decasyllable of our epic songs, falling 
trochaic verse, instead of the rising iambic, make up for the 
lack of polysyllabic words with the stress on the last 
syllable, and of monosyllabic words. 

Endeavours were, of course, made to convert Shakes- 
peare’s iambic pentameter into our trochaic decasyllable. 
Only in this case the sense of these lines not only sounds 
like that of our own epic songs but assumes an epic cha- 
racter also, and lacks the original’s life, pungency and tens- 
eness. So in the ”Merchant of Venice‘ translated by Jovan 
Petrovic, and adapted by .Antonije Hadzi¢, presented for 


the first time in Belgrade in 1869 at the National Te 
Shylock answers the Duke of Venice: 


Cujte moje misli gospodaru 
Vi pitate Sto volijem meso, 
Oku mesa, Sto nista ne vredi, 
Neg’ tri puta hiljadu dukata. 


Now the Serbo-Croat translators generally try to give 
an original scanned translation, but they only partly accom- 
plish this. For the mentioned reasons, more often than not 
the translated line ends in an unstressed syllable, so that 
instead of decasyllable we’ have endecasyllable lines. Both 
sonnets in ”*Romeo and Juliet“ recited by the Chorus, are 
translated by Nedié-Zivojinovié, into endecasyllabic lines, 
except for the two last, while the original is throughout 
in decasyllable lines. 

The caesura in Serbo-Croatian is as a rule after the 
fifth, unstressed syllable, not as in Shakespeare after the 
fourth stressed syllable. In the translated lines iambics are 
very often replaced by trochees, and at the beginning and 
end by the three-syllabic dactyl. For example: 


S nakanom svojom niste natisto 
(Julius Caesar“ — translated by Nedié-Zivojinovic) 


Such dactyl-trochee with the caesura in the middle, 
consisting of two symmetrical parts, is more natural to our 
language than the real iambic, so we find it not only in 
translations, but in the original verse of our poets as well, 
especially in Djura JakSié’s poems: 


Mnogo je dana, mnogo godina, 
Mnogo je gorkih bilo istina... 


Shakespeare’s and our. decasyllabic lines have vigour, 
manliness, fighting spirit, surging force. But our ‘falling 
trochee in the decasyllable is more suitable for epic narra- 
tion, for telling something that has happened and ‘that still 
echoes within ourselves, and the iambic pentameter with 
its rise on the stressed syllable, preceding caesura and at 
the end of the line, is more suitable for word-fencing in 
a dramatic dialogue. JakSsié’s dactyl-trochees, with their 
ringing and dancing rhythm, and also his iambic with the 
caesura after the unstressed fifth syllable and the dactyl 
at the end (e. g. ’I ovaj kamen zemlje Srbije‘‘) lie somewhere 
between these two. 

The problem of how to produce Shakespeare in our 
country — which is not less intricate than the problem of 
translating him — arose immediately after the Liberation. 
Thanks to the radical social change which was the result 
of the People’s Fight for Liberation, the new audiences 
greatly differed from the former, even from those prior 
to World War I. Masses of people who had never before 


had the opportunity to come into contact with dramatic 


art, men who had the chance to become acquainted with 
bombers, tanks and all kinds of destructive weapons, but 
not to hear Shakespeare — flocked to the theatres, Our 
theatre artists were confronted with the problem of what 
Shakespeare has to say to our new audiences, what this 
author of renaissance-humanism from.the time of transition 
from feudalism to capitalism has to say to men of the period 
of transition from capitalism to socialism. A revision 
of the basic conception of Shakespeare’s. drama was found 
necessary, and then the question arose of how to say and 
present it, in what way and language — a question to 
which Joca Savi¢c, a Serb by origin, who became famous 
outside his country as founder and producer of a Shakes- 
peare theatre in Munich, once paid great attention and 
devoted much time. 

The producers and managers of our central theatres 
have tried to find a general and practical answer to these 
questions. One may say that the interpretation of the basic 
ideas of Shakespeare’s plays tends in the direction of prob- 
ing to the core Shakespeare’s humanistic attitude towards 
man and life in all their forms and aspects, and in the 
staging of his plays producers are striving for simplifica- 


tion, a complete freeing from the inherited traces of ro- ~ 


mantism, sentiment, pathos and affectation, It is their aim 
to display Shakespeare’s word, thought and poetry to present 
audiences in their pure form. It remains to be seen how 
successful: they will be. But one thing is absolutely 
certain: if one hundred and eighty years ago Yugoslavs 
who knew Shakespeare were rare exceptions, if ninety 
years ago the reign of romantic ’Shakespeariolatry“ star- 
ted, to quote Jovan Skerli¢, today Yugoslav people not only 
read and see performed Shakespeare’s works with great 
interest, but truly know and understand them, 


- 


Der Viktor NOVAK 


Professor of the Belgrade University 


Vatican — Yugoslav Relations through History 


ABOUT THE BOOK ,,VATICAN-YUGOSLAVIA“ 


T was Gregory VII who, during his well known struggle 

for the Investiture, unequivocally determined the attitude 

of the Papacy, i. e., the church, towards the state and 
its rulers, in his work ’Dictatus Papae“, in which the ele- 
venth dictum invests the Pope with unlimited power of 
dismissing rulers. However, in expounding his theories 
Gregory VII did not limit himself to the ideological field 
only. He also implemented. these theories in practice, with 
the aid of his assistants, adherents, and organized forces, 
thus bringing numerous vassals to his feet ’which are to 
be kissed by all the princes of the world.‘ The downfall and 
tragedy of the British King Harold, the suppression of the 
Anglo-Saxon aspirations for an independent church, and 
the support given to William the Conqueror who killed 
Harold at the battle of Hastings in 1066 under the papal 
banner, were all masterminded by the Curia Romana. 

Ten years later the more powerful Croat ruler, KreSimir 
IV, refused to serve the interests of Rome against his 
peoples and their glagolist party. This meant that Kresi- 
mir IV had to be overthrown and replaced by someone obe- 
dient to Rome. Gregory VII first sought a successor in Den- 
mark, and tried to persuade King Swein Estridson to allow 


_his son to become King of Croatia. These negotiations were 


soon broken off, however, as the Pope once again found a 
powerful ally in the Normans from Southern Italy, who 
this time devastated Dalmatia, and placed the people’s ruler 
in captivity. This cleared the way for a representative of 
the Roman Latin minority, which promptly raised the most 
loyal vassal of the Pope, Zvonimir, to the throne. The 
struggle which was thus initiated was to continue to the end 
of Zvonimir’s rule and the fall of the Croat national state. 
With the purpose of restoring order in this sector, the so- 
called legitimate heir to the Croat crown, the brother of 
King Zvonimir’s wife, King Ladislaus of Hungary, marched 
on Croatia to conquer the crown by fire and sword. Needless 
to say he enjoyed the full support of Rome. This was the 
reason for the creation of the Zagreb diocese in 1093, whose 
objective was — according to the conception of his apostolic 
majesty King Ladislaus — to suppress and eradicate the 
extant ’Error Idolatriae“, by which the Hungarian invaders 
and the Curia Romana primarily meant glagolism. This 
bridgehead was to insure further penetration to the South, 
and thus crown the dream of the Hungarians by the con- 
quest of the Adriatic. 


Inquisition against the Bogomils and Protestants 


The appearance of the Bogomil sect, which affirmed 
itself in Bosnia and Dalmatia as early as the XIIth Century, 
was regarded by the Curia Romana as an extremely dan- 
gerous and revolutionary revolt against Rome in the Bal- 
kans, Although the Serbian rulers persecuted the Bogomils 
in their domains, this sect found asylum in Bosnia and some 
Dalmatian towns, particularly Zadar. In a somewhat dif- 
ferent form the Bogomil faith was later to find supporters 
in Italy and Southern France. Rome was irate and decided 
to suppress this heresy by all possible means. ”’Inquisitio 
haereticae depravitatis‘ (1215) was the horrible method by 
which the Vatican strove to warn and lead back the delu- 
ded to the fold of the true believers by means of investi- 
gation and persuasion, and when these were of no avail, 


the stake and the rack took over the sacred task of saving 
the human soul“. 


As elsewhere in the West, in the Balkans also the Pope 
demanded the armed assistance of the secular rulers for the 
fulfilment of his aims. ”Gladius materialis‘“‘ and ”Ecclesia- 
stica Severitas“ were to ravage our territories in the strug- 
gle against the Bogomils for more than two centuries, that 
is, until the downfall of the kingdom of Bosnia. The Hun- 
garian kings assumed the role of crusaders who purged 
Bosnia by fire and sword from the Bogomil ‘plague. 
According to the principles of the inquisition, property con- 
fiscated from the heretics belonged to the inquisitors and 
their helpers. Thus all these crusades in the XIIIth and 
XIVth centuries were actually used for aggressive imperia- 
list intervention, with the purpose of expanding Hungarian 
power in this part of the Balkans. In the opinion of Rome, 
the Bogomils, who were actually an anti-clerical sect, were 
the greatest evil which ever beset Christian Europe, as the 
Bogomils regarded the Pope as the exponent of all delusions, 
the bishops as deceivers of the people, and the priests as 
pharisees, liars and robbers. It was therefore decided that 
such a heresy must be suppressed, whether its adherents 
called themselves Bogomils, Patharenes, Cathars, or Albi- 
genses. 


Protestantism, which also had numerous supporters in 
the Slovene, Croat and Istrian regions constituted the third 
revolt against Rome. Croat and Slovene protestantism had 
eminent representatives who played a leading role in this 
movement, as for instance the Istrian, Matija Vlatié known 
as Flacius Illyricus. It is not incidental that the resolute 
and uncompromising attitude of many prominent represen- 
tatives of this anti-Roman revolt found numerous suppor- 
ters among the Istrian glagolists. Needless to say, when the 
Counter-Reformation hit back, it did not fail to leave its 
bloodstained traces in this region either. In the suppression 
of Protestantism which, let us recall, laid the foundations 
of Slovene literature, Rome was assisted both by Venice 
and the hyper-Catholic Hapsburgs. The inquisitory methods 
were not limited only to the burning of books by Slovene 
and Croat Protestants, but also their owners and preachers. 

The period of Turkish conquest and domination over 
the Balkan Christians aroused the hope of the Curia Romana 
that it would be able to profit by the occupation of these 
countries for the conversion of the ’’schismatic‘’ orthodox 
regions to catholicism, with the indubitable benevolence of 
the Turkish authorities, with whom the Catholic missionaries 
agreed very well indeed and seldom came into conflict. 
Particularly after the creation of the Congregatio de Pro- 
paganda Fide (1622), the Curia Romana strove to compen- 
sate for the losses inflicted by Protestantism in other parts 
of Europe among the subjugated and oppressed population 
under Turkish rule. Needless to say, the Curia Romana was 
particularly active in its efforts to convert the Orthodox 
population, especially those who fled to the country of the 
Hapsburgs before the Turkish advance, and those who lived 
under Venetian rule. The difficult position of the Orthodox 
population in the Macedonian, Serbian, and Montenegrine 
territories constituted a kind of psychological preparation 
for a change of religious convictions when subjected to 
skilful attacks on freedom of conscience, and the persuasion 
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that Catholicism was the only religion which offered salva- 
tion, or when means and methods which closely resembled 
religious persecution were applied. It was really difficult for 
a non-Catholic to be a citizen in a country where Catholicism 
was the official religion. 


Rome and Vienna Struggle against the Ulyrian Movement 


In the XIXth Century, during the period of national 
rebirth, when the Yugoslavs awoke from the lethargy into 
which they had fallen owing to the difficult circumstances 
in the past and the constant pressure of their enemies who 
sought to denationalize them, the struggle for the salvation 
of nationality from the threat of Germanisation and Ma- 
gyarisation gained increasing prominence. This period 
marked the birth of the first cultural and political concep- 
tions of the unity and fraternity of all Balkan peoples. At 
the time of the Croat national revival, which assumed the 
name of the Illyrian movement in the eighteen-sixties, all 
its enemies were clearly defined. Among them, side by side 
with Vienna and Budapest, one finds the Catholic prelates. 
Such an ideology, which disregarded the difficulties ensuing 
from the century-old religious and ecclesiastical differences 
between the Orthodox and Catholics —- which were aggra- 
vated thanks to the efforts of the Hapsburgs so as to lead 
to the most brutal national conflicts — was considered as 
a terrible error by the Catholic church. The Roman church 
considered the fact that the exponents of this ideology had 
drawn close to the Orthodox as a threat to Catholicism, 
while the Viennese and Budapest authorities feared the 
threat of Pan-Slavism, in which they believed the Yugoslav 
movement to constitute an important link. 


The Illyrian movement and its ideas reached their cul- 
mination in the revolutionary year of 1848. It is known that 
the lower clergy, which were still inspired by the rationalist 
ideas of the age of enlightenment, and were consequently to- 
lerant towards all other faiths, adhered to Illyrism, The 
Orthodox religion of the Serbs did not prevent them from 
fostering links of brotherhood with them. The lower clergy 
revealed their true feelings in 1848, during a genuine re+ 
bellion against the extremely oppressive attitude and unde- 
mocratic principles of the higher clergy, demanding more 
freedom, the abolishment of celibacy, greater autonomy of 
the church, and the introduction of church service in the 
Slav language, instead of Latin. As the counter-revolution 
ruthlessly suppressed all the attempts of the national forces 
to change the prevailing situation, it no less resolutely op- 
posed the reformist movement of the Croat lower clergy. 
It was already clear at that time that the Bishop Haulik of 
Zagreb who was forced to flee from Zagreb at the beginning 
of the revolution in March 1848, and returned only under 
the protection of the restored reactionary regime, would 
carry out all the requests of the Curia Romana and the 
Emperor in’ Vienna with perfect obedience. Never before 
was there such agreement and solidarity of action between 
Vienna and Rome as in the suppression of this movement 
among the clergy. Bishop Haulik was, needless to say, re- 
warded for his loyalty and zeal in suppressing this revolt. 
He was nominated Archbishop of Zagreb in 1852, and pro- 
moted cardinal of the Holy Roman Church in 1858. 

During the Bach absolutist regime, after the failure of 
the revolution Archbishop Haulik continued his zealous and 
loyal execution of all orders received from the Curia Ro- 
mana and Vienna, not only in the ecclesiastical sphere, but 
also in the field of politics. His anti-national attitude was 
also assessed as such by a large part of the patriotic lower 
clergy, including the Bishop of Djakovo, Strosmajer, and 
the greatest Croat historian, Franjo Ratki, The successor of 
Cardinal Haulik, Archbishop and later Cardinal Mihalovié, 
followed ruthlessly and surely in the steps of his predecessor. 

This clerical pro-Hapsburg trend was, however resolu- 
tely opposed in the sixties by the resurgent idea of frater- 
nity and unity of our peoples, after the fall of the Bach 
absolutist regime, and this became the keystone of the 
programme of the people’s party. The people’s party was led 
by the Bishop Strosmajer of Djakovo, who devoted his life 
to the elimination of misunderstandings and the establish- 
ment of closer ties between the Croats and Serbs, as well 
as the consolidation of genuine friendship and cultural and 
political unity between brothers divided by religion, and 
threatened by so many common enemies. 


Strosmajer considered Glagolism as a positive means 
of reducing the differences between the Catholics and 
Orthodox. He already began fostering this idea in 1859 when, 
together with Racki, he tried to get the consent of the Curia 
Romana for the expansion of Glagolism to all Catholics — 


Croats and Slovenes alike — as well as those who were not 
so far acquainted with the Old Slav service. Strosmajer’s 
illusions, and his hopes of their fulfilment, prevented him 
and Racki from realizing that they were engaged on an 
Utopian task. The fact that Rome feared a rapprochement 
with Orthodoxy, while Vienna feared Pan-Slavism, only 
drew these two Yugoslav enemies still closer. Strosmajer 
did not know that Pius IX had laconically, or to be more 
precise, cynically, reassured Emperor Francis Joseph, when 
he learned of Strosmajer’s first action, with the message: 
”*Nec volumus, nec possumus“. Even thus greatly weakened 
as it was, Glagolism survived in oases along the Adriatic 
coast, and was still considered by both its enemies as an 
undesirable heritage from the past. Consequently all the 
endeavours of Strosmajer and other patriots in this direction 
during the next few decades, and up to the XXth Century, 
were shattered against the solid papal principle of ”Nec vo- 
lumus, nec possumus“. Moreover the so-called friend of the 
Slavs, Pope Leo XIII (see Grande Munus 1880, the Monte- 
negrin Concordat of 1886, the policy of the Vatican Secre- 
tary, Cardinal Rampolla), retained the attitude of his pre- 
decessor, as it was under this Pope that the Holy Congre- 
gation of Rites issued the ’’Decretales“ directed against Gla- 
golism in 1898. Needless to say, this was done according to 
the wish and full satisfaction of Vienna and her new ally 
and enemy of Glagolism, the Italian irredenta. In the seven- 
ties of the last century the irredentists had already begun to 
launch violent attacks against Glagolism, as they considered 
it a stumbling block in the way of the realization of irre- 
dentist aspirations towards the denationalization of the 
Eastern Adriatic. 


Leo XII: "Sono tutti quanti barbari“ 


The successor of Leo XIII, Pope Pius X, went much 
further in his intolerant, hostile and belligerent attitude 
towards Glagolism than his two predecessors. Pius X was 
still closer connected with the interests of the Viennese 
court, so that he proffered the most sincere. support to all 
the aspirations of Vienna, from the beginning of his ponti- 
ficate. This was, however, completely understandable in 
view of the fact that he had only the intervention of his 
Apostolic Majesty the Emperor to thank for his rise to the 
papal throne, as the latter vetoed the election of the former 
Vatican Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla. Thus views 
of the Curia Romana coincided completely with those of the 
Viennese court, where all actions in favour of the Glagolica; 
and stemming from the Dalmatian, Istrian, and Croat dio- 
ceses, were concerned. 


The Slovenes and Croats in the Julian March had noth- 
ing to expect from the-new Pope, as they had already had 
an opportunity to know him quite well as the Venetian 
cardinal, and were by no means unaware of his hostile atti- 
tude towards the national aspirations of the Croats and Slo- 
venes in Austria-Hungary. Many of them publicly spoke 
and wrote that an increasingly rigid system would be in- 
troduced in the Curia Romana against the endeavours of 
the Austro-Hungarian Slovenes. Their forebodings were 
confirmed. While the German, Austrian and irredentist 
press hailed him as a Pope who would know to take stronger 
measures against Glagolism, the Slovenes and Croats on the 
Adriatic feared the pro-Italian and anti-Yugoslav feelings 
of the Venetian, Giuseppe Sarto. It was in vain that the 
Istrian paper, ”NaSa Sloga‘, appealed immediately after the 
election of the new Pope: ”’Holy Father! Restore to our 
people what the enemy has taken from us. Give us our lan- 
guage in church, give us religion in our own language... 
Help us, so that the enemy may not erase the last memory 
of you in our hearts“... (August 6, 1903). 


To the great satisfaction of Vienna, Budapest, and the 
irredentists, Pius X resolutely rejected all pleas and re- 
quests sent him by the Yugoslavs from Austria-Hungary, 
who primarily demanded the revocation of the ”Decretales“ 
and the expansion of Glagolism, There are numerous do- 
cuments which reveal the anxiety aroused among our 
peoples by the hostile attitude of the Curia Romana against 
Glagolism. Neither the Yugoslav bishops who convened in 
Rome in 1905, nor the resolutions and protests of the Dal-- 
matian, Istrian and Croatian national assemblies in Zagreb, 
nor the interpellations by various deputies in the Viennese 
parliament could modify this attitude. The Curia Romana 
not only decided not to revoke the ’’Decretales“, but even 
issued new and even more stringent decrees, *Acres da 
Liturgico“ (1906), regardless of the fact that by so doing it 
called forth the unanimous protest of our lower clergy and 
peoples. Although organized clericalism had already gained 
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the upper hand in its affiliated political parties in Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, Croatia, and Slovenia, and naturally sided with Rome 
and Vienna, the voice of revolt of the whole peoples was 
far stronger. The brutal and quite non-ecclesiastical reac- 
tion of the Vatican to the attitude of certain patriotic 
bishops who sided with their people and told the full truth 
to the Vatican, is shown by a letter of the Bishop of Kotor 
Frano Uccellini-Tica, to the well known Croat archaeologist 
and priest, Don Frano Buli¢c, which was written on February 
23, 1907: "They spurned the voice of the bishops (Ucellini 
refers to those few who sided with the people) because they 
consider us outlaws and bandits.‘‘ All actions which were 
further undertaken with the aim of saving this great cul- 
tural and political: heritage did not change the hostile atti- 
tude of the Roman pontiff, Pius X. The principle ’Nec 
volumus, nec possumus“ of Pius- LX was no less sacred to 
Pius X. In 1913, when over a thousand priests demanded the 
annulment of the ’’Decretales‘ and the ’Acres da Liturgico“, 
and when Vienna and Rome fearfully contemplated the li- 
beration of the Orthodox Balkans from the Turks, in an 
interview with the Austrian Envoy to the Vatican, the Pope 
called all these peoples barbarians: “Sono tutti quanti bar- 
bari“. Thus, in the opinion of the supreme leader of the 
Roman Catholic church, and in his most intimate feelings 
there was only contempt and scorn for the Southern Slavs. 
Thus neither the Serbs, nor the Slovenes and Croats could 
expect anything good from such a pontiff. When Serbia 
concluded a concordat with the Vatican in June 1904, the 
Vatican soon came to regret it, not only because it deprived it 
of control over the Catholics in Serbia, but also because the 
conclusion of the concordat was soon followed by a crisis 
which led Austria-Hungary to World War I. Shortly before 
the outbreak of war, Pius X regretted that Austria-Hungary 
had failed to take such conclusive steps before, for instance 
after the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and at the 
end of the Balkan wars, when the risk would have been 
much smaller. The Secretary of the Vatican, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, expressed the opinion of Pope Pius X and his own 
clearly enough in an interview with the Austrian Envoy, 
Count Palffy, on July 28, 1941. The envoy’s report to the 
Minister of Foreign Affains is a well known historical do- 
cument, which fully illuminates the war-mongering attitude 
of the Curia Romana before the outbreak of the war. 
Consequently there was not a single reference to an attempt 
to ease the tension or any suggestion of intervention on the 
part of his apostolic majesty for the purpose of preserving 
peace. ”’During the past few years His Holiness has expressed 


his regret on several occasions that Austria-Hungary had. 


failed to punish her dangerous Danubian neighbour... The 
Pope and the Curia regard Serbia as a festering sore which 
will gradually infect the monarchy to the core. The removal 
of this barrier (Catholicism) would mean spell the loss of 
her strongest ally in her fight against Orthodoxy.’ Merry 
del Val did not omit to express the hope that Austria-Hun- 
gary would ’’go on to the bitter end“. 


The Pope Supports Austrian Aggression 


It has already been noted that in 1848 and 1849 the high 
clergy in Austria and Croatia cherished the most loyal 
feelings and aspirations towards the Curia Romana, This 
was greatly enhanced at the beginning of World War I. 
The feelings of the Pope, his Secretary of State, and obvio- 
usly the whole congregation of cardinals, are clearly defined 
in the report of Count Palffy, the authenticity of which can 
never be disputed, in spite of the innumerable denials with 


which the ’Osservatore Romano“ attempted to conceal a 
terrible historical truth. The warlike mood which prevailed 
in the Curia at that time — which was based on the opinion 
of the Pope that not only Serbia, but also godless France, 
should be punished for severing relations with the Vatican 
— broke out with equal violence among the prelates of 
Austria-Hungary and in the entire clerical press. As the 
Austro-Hungarian Envoy explained to his minister why it 
is so easy to discern the links between the Papal feelings 
and his belligerent attitude, this was no less clearly and 
publicly revealed by the individual archbishops and bi- 
shops of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The highest prela- 
tes, as, for instance the archbishops of Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
Zadar, and of Ljubljana, and the bishops in other towns, 
launched an enthusiastic warmongering campaign, and when 
war broke out they sought to justify it, and invoked the 
loyalty of the population towards their monarch, inciting 
them to internecine struggle, and subjecting them to the 
most venomous lies. None of the prelates in the three most 
important Yugoslav ecclesiastical centres denounced the 
pogroms of the Austro-Hungarian clericalists, who had 
joined forces with the Croat extreme chauvinists. On the 
contrary, their statements, speeches and sermons. only 
fomented the terrorism that prevailed. Thus the first har- 
vest of the seeds sown by clericalism in Croatia and Slo- 
venia began, and all that was reaped was boundless hatred 
towards their non-Catholic Yugoslav brothers. Needless to 
say, those Croats and Slovenes who remained loyal to pro- 
gressive ideas, particularly the idea of love and fraternity 
and genuine unity against which both Vienna and Rome 
waged so relentless a struggle were subjected to various 
forms of persecution. The high prelates and the entire 
clerical press joined the service of his Apostolic Majesty 
with the same enthusiasm as that with which the Curia 
Romana welcomed the ultimatum and declaration of war 
on Serbia. The links between the feelings and enthusiasm 
of the Curia Romana and the majority of Yugoslav prelates 
were all the more obvious as they were identical and ma- 
nifested in belligerent outbursts, particularly when it seemed 
that the Central Powers would emerge victorious from the 
war they had begun. 


When the Curia Romana and the Viennese court realized 
the imminent and serious danger of the collapse of Austria- 
Hungary, it became necessary to insure the preservation of 
the Catholic bastion by all possible means. The real motives 
underlying the action known as the “Lotta per la Pace“ of 
Pope Benedict XV (1917), as well as those of the May de- 
claration made the same year in the Viennese parliament, 
which was read by one of the leaders of the Slovene cle- 
rical party, Anton KoroSec, should be sought for in the 
professedly Christian-pacifist aspirations of the Curia Ro- 
mana. The conception of a trial reorganisation of the mo- 
narchy was based on an idea of the leader of the Slovene 
People’s Party, Dr. Ivan SuStersi¢é, and Crown Prince Franz 
Ferdinand, at the time of the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and was approved by the Vatican in 1915—16. 
The so-called peace compromise of Benedict XV was rejec- 
ted by both the conflicting camps, although Austria secretly 
wished for its adoption. It is also worth while mentioning 
thatthe Vatican proposals foresaw the sacrifice Austria 
would allegedly make in favour of Italy. This sacrifice would 
consist in the handing over of those very same Yugoslav 
territories which were promised to Italy by the notorious 
London Pact! 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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DIPLOMATIC AND SOCIAL EVENTS 


EVENTS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The Vice-President of the Federal Executive 
Council, Edvard Kardelj, received a protocol 
visit from the Norwegian Minister, Mr. Irgens 
and the Egyptian Minister, Mr. Hussein Roushdy, 
The President of the Republic, Marshal Tito, 
congratulated Mr. Celal. Bayar on his re-elec- 
tion as President of the Turkish Republic. 
The Austrian Ambassador in Belgrade, Dr. 
Wodak, declared that Yugoslav—Austrian re- 
lations are based on identical international 
interests. 
Marshal Tito addressed a message of congra- 
tulations to King Haakon VII on the occasion 
of the Norwegian national holiday. 

A delegation of Danish agricultural workers 
who are visiting Yugoslavia as guests of the 
Yugoslay Trade Unions, are staying in Zagreb. 
A delegation of the Austrian Board for Posts, 
Telegraphs and Telephones arrived in Belgrade 
for talks on the improvement of the PTT ser- 
vice between the two countries. 

A delegation of the General Staff of the French 
Land Forces, headed by Divisional General 
Lavaud, arrived in Belgrade. 

The President of the Federal National Assem- 
bly, MoSa Pijade, received the Netherlands 
Minister Mr. Helb. ; ) 
The tenth international congress of sports me- 
dicine was opened in Belgrade under the aus- 
pices of Marshal Tito. The congress was attended 
by delegates from 21 countries. 

Marshal Tito received the Rector of the Paris 
University, Professor Jean Sarrail. 

Marshal Tito received the Protestant Bishop 
from Burma, Mr. George West, 

The Turkish delegation, headed by Corps-Ge- 
neral Tadzan, attended the exercises of the 
Yugoslav army units at Jablanica. 

A delegatidn of the British chemists’ union 
visited the ’Zorka‘ chemical works in Sabac. 
The State Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Bogdan Crnobrnja, gave a reception in honour 
of the Greek trade delegation. 

A delegation of Austrian socialist youth arrived 
in Belgrade and visited the State Counsellor, 
Josip Djerdja. 

A group of Burmese journalists visited the 
Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council, 
Svetozar Vukmanovic. 

The State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Koéa 
Popovic, received the head of the French mili- 
tary delegation, General Lavaud. 

The Swedish: conductor, Sten Frikberg, conduc- 
ted a symphony concert given by the Belgrade 
Philharmonia, whose programme included three 
Swedish pieces. 

The first performance of ”’The Dreamers“, a 
play by the modern American dramatist, Elmer 
Rice, was performed in the National Theatre 
in Belgrade. 

Marshal Tito received a delegation from the 
tenth international congress of sports medicine. 
The chief of the General Staff of the Yugoslav 
People’s Army, Colonel-General Peko Dapée- 
vi¢é, received a group of French officers who 
are on a visit to Yugoslavia. 

The Deputy Director General of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, Mr. Cochran, arrived in 
Belgrade. 

Mr. Rice, professor of Edinburgh University, is 
staying in Yugoslavia. He will visit places of 
interest in medieval culture in Serbia and Mace- 
donia, 

The Brazilian Senator, Mr. Velasko, arrived in 
Belgrade. He will spend some time in Yugo- 
slavia as guest of the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Perma- 
nent Secretariat of the Ankara Agreement the 
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rules of procedure of the Secretariat were 
adopted. 

Marshal Tito received the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor, M. Agah Aksel, in private audience. 

Dr. Erik Kastrin, professor of International Law 
in Helsinki, arrived in Belgrade. 

The additional -protocol of the agreement on 
trade exchange and economic cooperation bet- 
ween Yugoslavia and Greete was signed in 
Belgrade. 

Marshal Tito received members of the Execu- 
tive Bureau of the International Miners’ Fe- 
deration. 

A delegation of the British coment and 
distributive workers’ union arrived in Yugo- 
slavia. 

A group of professors and students of Istanbul 
University arrived in Ljubljana. 
Lieutenant-Colonel General Miloje Milojevié 
left by plane for Canada, where he will attend 
the session of the’ Executive Committee of the 
World Veterans’ Federation. 

A delegation of the Yugoslav Sports Flying Fe- 
deration left for Athens, where they will con- 
duct talks with the Greek and Turkish represen- 
tatives on cooperation of the flying sports or- 
ganizations. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND THE WORLD 
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The Indian paper, ’Indian Standard“, published 
an interview with the Chairman of the Economic 
Committee of the Yugoslav National Assembly, 
Milentije Popovic, on the attitude of Yugosla- 
via to current international problems. 

Bosko Vidakovi¢, counsellor in the State Secre- 
tariat for Foreign Affairs, was appointed Yu- 
goslav Consul in Chicago. 

The President of Brazil, M. Vargas, received 
the chief of the Yugoslav economic delegation, 
Jakov Blazevic. 

Yugoslav-Brazilian economic talks began in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

A commercial agreement between the FPRY and 
Pakistan was signed in Karachi. 

The Yugoslav Minister to Bolivia, _Dragutin 
Djurdjev, presented his credentials to the: 
President of the Republic of’ Bolivia. 

The Yugoslav Ambassador in Greece, Rados Jo- 
vanovic, visited the towns earthquake-stricken 
in Thessaly. 

A Yugoslav delegation which will conduct talks 
with the representatives of the French Govern- 
ment on Yugoslav pre-war debts, left for Paris. 
Yugoslav Music Week was formally opened in 
Vienna. An exhibition of Yugoslav music publi- 
cations was opened as part of the Week’s 
activities. 

The Yugoslav Ambassador in Athens, Rados 
Jovanovié, visited the Director General of the 
Greek Foreign Ministry, M. Kiru. 

The Yugoslav Ambassador to Turkey, MiSa Pa- 
vicevié, presented decorations to Turkish offi- 
cers at a special reception in the Yugoslav 
Embassy. 

The Yugoslav Ambassador in Vienna, Dragomir 
Vutinié, gave a formal reception in honour of 
the Yugoslav musicians who are visiting Austria. 
The chief of the Yugoslav delegation in UNO, 
Dr. Joze Brilej, presented his credentials to 
Mr. Dag Hamarskjold. 

Yugoslav opera singers gave a successful con- 
cert in Graz. 

In an interview given to the "New York 
Herald Tribune“, Dr. Joze Brilej declared that 
Yugoslavia wishes for a final and not a pro- 
visional settlement to the Trieste issue. 

The Yugoslav Ambassador in Turkey, MiSa 
Pavicevi¢c, visited the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
Mr, Kopriulu. 


JUGOSLAVIJA 
aR LM 


IMPORT-EXPORT 


BEOGRAD 
Knez Mihajlova 19 (Yugoslavia) 
| 


Cables: JUGOFILM 
Telephone: 23-041, 25~900 


Imports artistic feature films and supplies :the . 
picture-theatre network of Yugoslavia with all 
outstanding film productions. 


Imported so far films from the following coun~ 
tries: France, England, USA, Italy,’ Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, Nor~ 
way, Finland, Greece, Mexico, Argentine, India. 


In 1954, »Jugoslavija film« will broaden its 
film-impotrt to the other countries with a home — 
production. 


Please send all offers and inquiries to the above 
address, with mention of our P. O. Box Né 243 


GRANEXPORT 
| | ENTERPRISE FOR EXPORT & IMPORT OF GRAIN } 


BEOGRAD 
ie 2 A.ZIN Ee. 27 ¥ 


DP. O. Box 902 Telephones 24-476, 7, 8 
Telegrams: GRANEXPORT — Beograd Teleprinter Ne 01-156 


Specialized enterprise for export 

and import of all Rinds of grain 

and products thereof, fodder and 
leguminous products 


Representatives. at: 


RIJEKA — Phone Q8-79 
S DL hota ipo:nve “9655 


CENTROPROM 


EXPORT-IMPORT 


Pp. O. BOX 454. 


BEOGRAD 


VLAJKOVICEVA 10 
Telephone 23-701, 2, 3, 4, 5 Telex 137 


Cables: CENTROPROM — BEOGRAD 


fee OC) RT S: 


Livestock and butcher’s meat, fodder, paprika, starch, 
dextrine, sugar, chocolate in slabs for cooking pur- 
poses, milk chocolate, stuffed chocolate in silver- 
paper, cellophane and plain paper wrappings, 
tobacco and tobacco products, nicotine, hemp yarn, 
hemp and hemp yarn fabrics, hemp waste and hemp 
yarn scraps, sulphite cellulose, paper of different 
kinds, paper-processing products, asbestos cardbo-~ 
ard, white, gray, brown and shoemakers’ cardboard. 


Peele? <). R..T-S: 


Lard, margarine, sugar, salt, rice, coffee, cocoa, 
spices, tea, dried fruit, raisins, acetic essence, juices, 
acids and similar chocolate industry requisites, gum 
arabic, colophony, orange oil, lemon oil, lemon and 
orange acid, menthol, pectine, etc., dried haddock, 
cork, sulfate cellulose, natron-paper bags, natron~ 
paper, special kinds of paper, paper confection, 
raphia, seaweed, sheaf-binding ties, jute bags, gela~ 
tine, sissal fibre and spun yarn. 


OUR ENTERPRISE IS THE BEST INTRODUCED OF ALL ENTERPRISES 
BOTH ON THE HOME MARKET AND ABROAD. 


JUGODRVO 


TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
Established in 1946 

BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE N 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 

Phones: 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 


Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
‘products. Offers and buys all sorts of 
wood on the home market. Concludes 
transactions with foreign dealers on 
behalf of producers. 
Our staff is experienced in all export 
business and we maintain commercial 
contacts throughout the world 
Offices at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
Rijeka’ 
Offices abroad: Diisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London 
Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Israel 
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